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THREE -HUNDRED YEARS AFTER 


The new “ Half Moon” passing up the old Hudson to the hslndoatad salutes of the warships gathered to 
honor her. She was escorted to a water-gate by launches and twelve-oared gigs from the American fleet 
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The Celebration 

We wish the Hupson-Futrton celebration which 
has been so crowded and vociferous hereabouts all 
this week could have been held a couple of thou- 
sand miles to the westward so that more of our 
countrymen from beyond the Mississippi could 
have taken it in. It had to be held here because 
the river was discovered here and the city grew 
here. 

There is a tendency in these days to blame 
New York for being off on one side of the country 
instead of in the middle of it, and there may be 
some disposition to think small potatoes of Henry 
Hupson because he did not discover the Wabash 
or the Missouri. But Henry Hupson had to take 
things as he found them, and we all have to do 
more or less the same. Rivers are nothing like 
as important as they were when Hupson found 
his. Railroads have largely deprived them of their 
value as highways. It may happen in course of 
time that aerial navigation will serve the same 
trick on seaports, and that the cities of Kansas 
will all be ports of entry for aeroplanes. But still 
at this writing great seaports are of indispensable 
value to a great country, and we beg our Western 
friends to remember that the one whose discovery 
is being celebrated this week has been, and still is, 
of value to them. 

And so in tinie past has Hupson’s river been, 
because it was the greatest gateway and highway 
to the West and the readiest outlet for it. It 
serves both of these uses still, and is good to look 
at besides. With its Palisades and its highlands 
and its Catskills, if it comes to be valued most 
for its beauty in the centuries to come, that will 
still be a great valuation. 


The President Stands Pat 

After all, President Tarr is a protectionist and 
has never professed to be anything else. And, after 
all, the Republican party is the party of protection, 
and the bulk of the party wants a good deal of it. 
Mr. Tart, it is true, is a moderate tariff-reformer, 
and it is true that his party committed itself to 
some degree of tariff reform. The Payne bill 
pared‘ down the tariff in some particulars, but let 
it bulge in others. The wool men had their way, 
as Mr. Tarr sadly admits; the cotton-goods men 
had their way, we think, a good deal more than 
he has realized. That the “best tariff bill ever 
made” was much overpraised in the President’s 
Winona speech is an opinion very widely held in 
Mr. Tarv’s own party. The President’s desire, 
frankly expressed in that speech, is that there shall 
be no more tariff legislation during his present 
term. He is a stand-patter, by choice, until 1913. 
For his part, he is fairly well satisfied with what 
he has got, and he doubtless believes that the bulk 
of his party is also satisfied. No doubt it is. What 
it wants just now is to do business and make some 
money. Pretty much everybody in the country 
shares that desire, the progressive Republicans and 
the Democrats as well as the rest. 


What Next? 

But there are more elections coming presently, 
and what then? This year there are none of much 
significance, but next year Congressmen will be 
chosen again, and then the tariff-revisionists will 
get a chance to express their sentiments. What 
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we expect to see indicated at that time is that a 
party that shows a disposition to stand pat in- 
definitely on the Payne bill can no longer carry 
the country. The issue then promises to be, not 
whether the Payne bill was the best tariff bill ever 
passed, but whether it was good enough. In an- 
other column are some extracts from Western and 
Northwestern Republican papers that bear on that 
subject. 

It is true that Mr. Tarr himself does not say 
the Payne bill is good enough, but can a man and 
can a party that is so pleased with the Payne bill 
and so nearly satisfied with it get the votes of the 
red-hot tariff-reform Republicans in another Presi- 
dential election ? 

It is the Democratic opportunity. An indis- 
pensable section of the Republican party wants 
something that the rest of the party does not want, 
and wants it very hard. Mr. Tarr has not given 
that section any additional hope that it can get 
what it wants by voting for Republican candidates. 


Postal Savings-banks 

Postal savings-banks are among the novelties 
that are favored by President Tarr. States like 
New York and Massachusetts, which are amply 
provided with old-style savings-banks well ad- 
ministered under carefully drawn laws, can get 
along very well without government assistance in 
the care of their people’s money. To some newer 
States in the West, and to some States in the 
South, the postal savings-bank might be a con- 
siderable convenience. Where trustworthy savings- 
banks already exist in sufficient number they are 
better in several particulars for their localities 
than the postal banks would be. The savings- 
banks in this State, for example, not only take 
good care of savings and pay three and a half, 
or four, per cent. interest on them, but are of great 
value to the borrowers of their localities. They con- 
stitute a useful market for such bonds as, under 
the law, they are permitted to buy, and their loans 
on real estate at a comparatively low rate of in- 
terest help local needs and local industries and 
enterprises. Moneys deposited in the post-office 
would not, we presume, be available to private bor- 
rowers, and therefore the law that provides for 
postal savings-banks—if there ever is one—should 
contrive that they shall compete as little as possible 
with the savings-banks already established. This 
could be effected, and would be, no doubt, by limit- 
ing the interest payable by the government to two 
and a half, or three, per cent. 


A Matter We Must Think About 

There is no work to be done for the country 
that is more important than the enactment of a 
satisfactory currency law. There is no work more 
difficult. The mass of the people must realize 
the need of it and demand that it shall be done, 
yet they are at present incompetent to judge of 
the merits of any currency law that is proposed 
to them. They know, we presume, that they need 
something, but they do not know what that some- 
thing is. A currency law is absolutely a matter 
for experts. The ALDRICH-VREELAND law, intended 
to be a temporary safeguard against fiscal -diffi- 
culties, expires by limitation in June, 1914. Mean- 
while a bill must be drafted and passed which 
shall replace it. The country looks to the monetary 
commission appointed by Congress to tell it what 
the new law shall be. The commission has been 
at work on the problem for a year, and is still in 
Europe examining the monetary systems of other 
countries. When it gets kome, as it will soon, 
and has come to agreement as to what it shall 
recommend, it is going to expound its conclusions 
to the country. It is understood that it will 
recommend a central bank of issue. Before we 
ean have that, the old prejudice that has come 
down from Jackson’s time against a United States 
Bank must be overcome. It will be hard work to 
do that, for the prejudice was very strong in its 
day, and has come down by an inheritance in many 
American families. We must all, however, ap- 
proach this subject with open minds and try to 
get sufficient insight into it to choose wisely be- 
tween alternate courses, and give our support in- 
telligently when we give it at all. One of the 
hardest jobs that has been set for us as citizens 
of a republic is this one of revising our monetary 
system, and setting one up that will be safe. 


How the Lemon Taxes were Squeezed 

One of the least popular of the burdens imposed 
on the people by the Payne tariff was the tax of 
one-half cent a pound on lemons for the enrich- 
ment of California fruit-growers. The Califor- 
nians claimed it in order to gain control of the 
American market. They got it. Mr. Horace 
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White, in a letter to the Evening Post, gleefully 
relates what happened next: 

No sooner was the new duty on lemons fixed than 
the freight rate on lemons across the continent was 
raised exactly one-half cent per pound. The railroad 
man put on his tariff at the same time and to the 
same amount that Congress did. 

And why not? What is the objection? The money 
spent by the consumer of lemons remains in the coun- 
try just the same whether the railroad gets it or 
whether the lemon-grower gets it. 

Delightful! Next, of course, we shall hear the 
loud cries of the Californians inquiring the way 
to the office of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 


Governor Johnson 

It was grievous to all the country to have the 
romantic career of Governor JOHNSON cut short 
so prematurely. ‘There has been no more engaging 
political figure than he in recent political life. 
Wherever he was known he made friends by the 
thousand, and for good reasons. He was full of 
good-will to men, pacific and gentle in his nature, 
and very attractive in manner and speech. One 
has to go back to the days of Witu1Am FE. Russeuu 
to find in the Democratic party a leader of such 
winning personal and political qualities. After 
his first remarkable campaign for the Governorship 
of Minnesota everybody knew the story of his life, 
its pathos, its gallantry, its stimulating example 
of faithful manhood. As a man, Governor JoHN- 
SON was a beautiful example of what human nature 
ean attain to under circumstances of great ad- 
versity. As a politician he was a wonderful vote- 
getter, and deserved to be. As a statesman it is 
uncertain how far he could have gone. His 
political instinets were quick and true, and he had 
an inbred understanding of some phases of the 
relations of men that was of the highest value. He 
had a good mind, and had trained it remarkably, 
considering his opportunities. But if he had come 
forward prominently, as probably he would, as a 
candidate for President, there would doubtless 
have been misgivings as to whether he had the 
mental qualifications and a broad enough expe- 
rience for that office. That question cannot now 
arise. So far as it went, Governor JOHNSON’s 
-areer was wonderfully creditable, not only to the 
man himself, but to the people of his State, in that 
such a man won such recognition and appreciation 
at their hands. 


Otto T. Bannard for Mayor 

The Fusionists have put up a Republican for 
Mayor. It was hoped that they could unite upon 
a Democrat. New York is a Democratic city. 
The Mayor must be elected largely by Democratic 
votes. Tammany’s candidate will be a Democrat, 
and the opinion seems justified that the best way 
to beat him would be to nominate a better Demo- 
erat against him. That the Fusionists have failed 
to do, but at least they have put up a first-class 
man. 

Mr. Bannarp has been a member of the Board 
of Education in New York, but except for that 
has not held public office. He has been fairly 
active in Republican politics,.and has been treas- 
urer of the Republican County Committee. He 
is a graduate of Yale College, and was a contem- 
porary there, and friend, of President Tart, in 
whose nomination and election he took an active 
interest. He has lived in New Yerk for thirty- 
odd years, first as a lawyer, latterly as a banker. 
There are few men in New York who know it 
better or are more competent to serve it; few who 
are more popular, or for more just and substantial 
reasons; few who would be so likely to get first- 
rate men about him and get good work out of them. 

So far as his personal attributes go, Mr. BANNaRD 
is a first-class candidate. He has many friends 
and will make many more, and they will work hard 
to elect him. If they do it, it will be a thoroughly 
good job. We can’t think of any Republican for 
whom Democrats could vote easier than for Ban- 
NaRD. He is a far better man for everybody to 
vote for than anybody who can be induced to be- 
come the candidate of Tammany Hall. 


Mr. Bannard is a Bachelor 

New Haven, Connecticut, September 18.—Three 
prominent New Haven women have refused to allow 
their husbands to run for Mayor on the Republican 
ticket.—New York Times. 


No thrifty woman wants her husband to run 
for Mayor. It usually means more work for him 
and less money for her. If Mr. BANNaRD was mar- 
ried, his wife would have reasons to reproach him 
for running for Mayor of New York, but Mr. 
BannarpD is a bachelor, and also (we believe) an 
orphan. There is no one who can justly complain 
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of his spending his strength and neglecting his 
pecuniary interests in the service of the people 
of New York. He has done a great deal of work 
for them already, especially for those of them 
who most need attention. Twenty-five years ago 
he was an officer of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, and always since then he has been somewhere 
on the job of taking care of the hapless. Lately 
he was a founder of Provident Loan Society, and 
still more recently a manager of the National Em- 
ployment Agency. And by profession he is presi- 
dent of'a trust company, used to handling other 
folks’ money and accounting for it; used to the 
consideration of large concerns of business and to 
making decisions about them; used to dealing with 
men, and to pulling distressed companies out of 
bad holes. He has first-rate qualifications for doing 
good to Father Knickerbocker. “Economy and 
Lower Taxes” is the sentiment he offers, and he 
will make it good if the chance is given him. 


The Good and Bad of Free Art 

Mr. Wituram M. Cuase, the painter, got back 
from Europe last week, and was quoted as speak- 
ing with disparagement of the free-art clause of 
the Payne tariff bill. He thinks it will prove a 
mistake and will create a lot of swindling. In 
Italy, he said, he noticed great numbers of men 
engaged in buying art rubbish for exportation to 
this country, and he thinks the change in the tariff 
merely lets down the bars to worthless daubs from 
the attics and storerooms of Europe. Too bad, 
he thinks, while “ American painters are recognized 
as leading the world to-day.” 

No doubt it will happen to some extent as Mr. 
Cuase says. No doubt would-be swindlers will 
rush in more or less trash on us and try to sell it, 
and no doubt they will have some success. Never 
mind. Let the rubbish come. Nobody has got to 
buy it. It will help to educate American buyers 
in the knowledge of pictures. It is very instructive 
to buy a worthless picture at a high price. If 
American painters are doing so well (and we trust 
they are), their work will gain by contrast with 
the sort of pictures Mr. Cuase expects, and the 
competition of trash will help them in the end. 
Heretofore a foreign painting that had passed the 
custom-house had increased value for that reason. 
Now all pictures more than twenty years old are 
on the same footing so far as import taxes go. 
This free competition ought to help our meritorious 
painters. There is nothing like pictures to edu- 
cate the popular taste in painting. Men who begin 
by buying bad pictures end by buying good ones. 
In time, and at some cost, they learn the difference. 
The first thing to do is to cultivate in the solvent 
public the desire to buy pictures at all, and that 
the free-art clause ought to do very much to aid. 
As for trash, caveat emptor ought to take care of 
that. Let the buyer beware, and to jail with the 
swindlers when they are caught. 


Society Novels 

Mr. Grocuan K. O’Brien, writing to us from 
Holderness, New Hampshire, says: 

The HAnper’s WEEKLY is in society. How is it, do 
any society people write novels and are New York 
society novels a good picture of what they affect to 
portray? 


Yes, there are society people who write novels. 
Mr. Howetts writes them; Mr. Henry JAMES; 
Mrs. Wuarton; Mr. Cuambers; plenty of others. 
We cannot give an opinion as to whether New 
York society novels are faithful pictures. It de- 
pends upon the novel. New York society is like 
a three-ring cireus, except that there are scores of 
rings ifstead of merely three. To make a good 
picture of what is going on even in a single ring 
is a great feat. Not many writers can do it. 


We Do Not Object 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Will you be good enough to answer the ques- 
tion whether you consider it right and proper that the 
people of the country—the taxpayers, among whom 
are some Democrats—should be called upon to pay the 
travelling expenses of the President of the United 
States, who uses the opportunity thus afforded, to 
make Republican campaign speeches, which President 
Tarr is undoubtedly doing on his present junket 
throughout the country. 

I am, sir, 


September 20, 1909. 


A READER. 


Yes; we think it right. The people like to see 
their President. Not many of them can come to 
him, and it is good for him to go to them. The 
country ought to pay his travelling expenses. As 
to his talk, they want to hear what he has to say. 
They want to hear his intentions and about his 
policies. A Democratic President on his travels 
would tell about Democratic policies. A Repub- 
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lican President tells about Republican policies. 
Each must say what he has to say. 


Mr. Pinchot Will Stick 

Mr. Pincuot and Mr. Batuiincer have not yet 
been discovered locked in an embrace of reconcilia- 
tion, but Mr. Tarr has requested Mr. Pincuor to 
stay on his job, and Mr. Pincuor says he has no 
idea of abandoning it. Mr. Batuincer, it will be 
reealled, is Secretary of the Interior, and Mr. 
Pincuor’s field of service belongs to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He is an admirable worker 
in that field, and we all want him to abide in it. 





Western Republican Opinions on the 
Winona Speech 


DELAY NOT ACCEPTABLE 
(From the Chicago Tribune, Rep.) 

There is a certain inconsistency in the President’s 
attitude, the inconsistency of a superlatively honest 
ian seeking to reconcile his theoretical view of the 
tariff with the tariff stand-patters of his party, forced 
upon him in order that the party may not be injured 
and the prosperity of the country retarded. 

The Tribune cannot follow Mr. Tarr along the line 
of reasoning exposed by the Winona speech. Unless 
they are misrepresented by their newspapers and com- 
mercial bodies, the people of the great Middle West 
hardly will be content to accept heavy reduction in 
the chemical schedule, for example, as sufficient com- 
pensation for the great concessions made to New 
England in the increase of cotton duties, the mainte- 
nance of the wool schedule in its pristine iniquity, ete., 
and present indications do not justify any expecta- 
tion that his suggestion of delay until another ad- 
ministration will prove acceptable to them. 

The Tribune differs with the President in his in- 
ferential invitation to the country to give the Demo- 
cratic party control of the executive and legislative 
branches of the Federal government. It is the Tribune’s 
belief that the tariff can be revised and revised proper- 
ly by the Republican party, and this may be accom- 
plished in the next Congress by retiring stand-patters 
and electing in their stead men of progressive ten- 
dencies. In a word, the Tribune finds itself more 
loyalist than the king, more Republican than the 
President, in its belief in the inherent ability and 
purpose of the party to do what is right by the coun- 
try. 


INDIANA REPUBLICANS DISAPPOINTED 


(From the Indianapolis Star, Rep.) 

President Tart’s defence of the Payne tariff law 
will be a disappointment to Indiana Republicans. The 
party in this State does not stand with ALpricn, 
CANNON, and TAWNEY, but with DoLiiver, BEVERIDGE, 
CUMMINS, BRISTOW, BURKETT, CuRTIS, NELSON, CLAPP, 
and Brown. It looks upon the PAyne- bill as an im- 
perfect and objectionable denial of popular expecta- 
tions, if not of party promises; and the Republicans 
who sit in the next Congress from Indiana will not 
be sent there to defend Mr. Atpricu’s schedules, but 
to scale them down. 

It would be difficult to disprove any of the direct 
assertions made by the President in his Winona speech. 
On the other hand, practically everything he says is 
substantially true. Nor is there, in any quarter, so 
far as we have observed, any inclination to censure 
him for having signed the bill. He was probably wise 
to do so not only because he is the head of his party 
and must consider its welfare, but also because he is 
intensely interested in various reformatory measures 
which he cannot get if he antagonizes the ruling 
powers in both Houses. Appropriations for the Tariff 
Commission, support for his corporation programme, 
and postal savings-banks are concessions which it will 
be easy for him to get from ALpricH and CANNON 
this winter, but impossible to get from a_ hostile 
Congress. 

Yet the whole purport of the President’s speech is 
a condonation of outrageously high duties, which should 
have no defence. He admits that the woollen schedule 
is the result of a hold-up, on the part of the growers 
and manufacturers combined, and without excuse. His 
defence of the cotton schedule is lame and almost a 
confession of its iniquity. Throughout the whole ad- 
dress there is little pretence of anything except a re- 
statement of apologies framed and turned over to him 
by AtpricH, PAyNr, and TAwNrEY. These men all 
belong to the reactionary element in the Republican 
party. The very occasion of the speech, in TAWNEY’s 
home town, was an undertaking to help a man who 
ought to be retired from Congress and whose con- 
tinued presence there does the Republican party more 
harm than good. 


“ DISSATISFIED, RESTLESS, DISCONTENTED ” 


(From the St. Paul Pioneer Press, Rep.) 

Mr. RoosEvELT was a strict party man when his 
party joined him in doing what he believed was right 
and what he wanted done. When his party refused 
to follow his lead. Mr. Roosrevett showed pronounced 
mugwump sympathies and invariably brought his party 
to his way of thinking. 

Mr. Tart is a strict party man under all circum- 
stances. When his party will not follow his lead and 
will not do what he wants it to do, he accepts his 
party’s-aciion, surrendering, temporarily at least, his 
convictions on party plans, policies, and action. 

Mr. RooseveLt demanded that his party be right or 
break with him; Mr. Tarr demands that his party be 
right; but right or wrong, he remains with his party. 

We trust. however, that the President will sense 
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enough of the undercurrent of opinion, particularly 
throughout the West and Nortiwest, to become con- 
vinced that the people are dissatisfied, restless, and dis 
contented with the action of the special session of 
Congress on the tariff law. 

These Western Republicans have made up their 
minds that they are not going to be ruled by New 
England and for New Englind. They are not as 
deeply concerned as President Tarr declares himself 
to be about party solidarity. They have grown tired 
of paying tribute to the already overprotected manu- 
facturers of New England, and they are irrevocably 
committed to a revision of the tariff that will mean 
something instead of the makeshift measure foisted 
upon the country by the late special session of Sen- 
ator ALDRICH and Speaker CANNON. 

If the President gets close enough to the real peo- 
ple on his Western trip to ascertain their views and 
opinions, he will find they have enlisted for a war, 
not to make noise, and that there will be no surrender 
until the Congress has been aroused to enact legis- 
lation demanded and sorely needed for the benefit of 
the whole people instead of for the further larding 
of the trust-fed special interests. 


A TREMENDOUS SHOCK 
(From the San Francisco Call, Rep.) 

President Tart’s tariff speech is a sore disappoint- 
ment not merely to the genuine Republicanism of the 
naticn, but to the whole body of the people. To the 
great majority of the Republican electors the Presi- 
dent’s virtually unqualified approval of the Payne 
tariff bill comes as a tremendous shock. The lay mind 
will find it practically impossible to square the ut- 
terances of President Tarr at Winona with the utter- 
ances of candidates and President-elect Tarr in 1908 
and of President Tarr no later than July, 1909. 

The President declared that the PAYNE bill was the 
best tariff ever made by the Republican party. Hap- 
pily for the self-respect of thousands of Republicans 
who are not disposed to subscribe to the beauties of 
the PAYNE tariff, they can console themselves with the 
knowledge that it was not made by the Republican 
party. The enactment of the Payne bill was accom- 
plished only through the slavish assistance given 
AvpricH and CANNON by a numerically important 
wing of the Democrats. 


A COMPACT COURAGEOUSLY KEPT 
(From the Minneapolis Tribune, Rep.) 

The President made his most important speech at 
Winona in frank support of Representative TAWNryY’s 
continuance in publie life. That was an unusual thing 
to do; it would have been unusual even if there were 
no difference of opinion in Minnesota in reference to 
TAWNEY’s public action. But it was necessary for 
the President to do it, as it was necessary for TAWNEY 
to vote for the PAYNr-ALpricu tariff bill in opposition 
to the wishes of his constituents. They were in the 
same boat, and naturally stood by each other. 

It is not needful to assume a hard and fast agree- 
ment between the President and the Republican House 
leader that TAwney ‘should break away from-his col- 
leagues and support the measure, and that the Presi- 
dent should in return come to Minnesota and support 
him for re-election. .A President less candid and 
courageous might have evaded this implied contract 
er performed it in a perfunctory and half-hearted way. 

Where does this leave all parties? Apparently 
where they just were before. We do not believe that 
it has changed Minnesota opinions in relation to the 
tariff revision or altered in any way the future pros- 
pect of any member of the Minnesota delegation in 
Congress. 


CAMPAIGN PROMISES BINDING 


(From the Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, Rep.) 

The plain and unequivocal way in which the Presi- 
dent outlined and recalled the events leading up to 
the most important issue of the last campaign shows 
that he regards campaign promises and party plat 
forms as of binding force. 

This is an innovation which unquestionably will 
prove popular with intelligent voters, many of whom 
had given up hope of ever seeing the declarations of 
nominating conventions remembered after the winning 
of a victory. 

The declaration that the “insurgents” abandoned 
the Republican party is so obviously true that the 
representatives thus described probably will not at- 
tempt a defence. If they conscientiously believed the 
measure to be wrong they displaved a proper spirit in 
refusing to vote for it, but in so doing they played 
into the hands of the opposition, and almost defeated 
what the President properly called the best tariff the 
people have ever known. 


’ 


LIKE A JUDICIAL OPINION 


(From the Des Moines Capital, Rep.) 

The President leads the way to Republican harmony. 
With no new information on the subject of the tariff, 
and with the same Congress to deal with it, what 
would be the use of bringing it up at the next session, 
to stand in the wav of further enactments in the in- 
terest of the control of corporations? 

The President’s speech is honest and candid. He 
takes the public into his confidence. His address 
reads like a carefully prepared judicial opinion. It 
is not filled with epigrams. His manner of speech is 
direct, and his use of words is admirable. It seems to 
us just such a speech as will do good to the country. 
Business interests will not be alarmed relative to 
further agitation, etc. 

The President’s speech will help the cause of Repub- 
licanism in Towa. It will insure a solid Republican 
delegation in Congress from this State at the next 
election. It is time for all Republicans to get together 
in support of the President and the sane and rational 
doctrines he has laid down. 























































































































A Poet and a Critic 


Upper Saranac, N. Y., September 3, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It has long been common talk among men of 
letters that certain journals on both sides the Atlan- 
tie, which are either by express declaration or by 
studied implication undenominational or secular or 
universal in scope, are conducted actually in the in- 
terest of some one church or type of religion or 
philosophy of life. For so much the wise reader is 
prepared, and as wise reader I have known well that 
it was not the critical judgment which prompted, for 
instance, the consistent disparagement of the late 
Mr. J. H. Shorthouse in certain high quarters in Eng- 
jand. But I confess myself surprised and fairly out- 
done in this past week, and | should like to call to 
the notice of all your readers the supreme manifesta- 
tion of this spirit of criticism a parti prio and its 
finest flower which appeared in a recent number of the 
Dublin Review, and was reprinted last week in the 
common interest, by Littell’s Living Age. I would 
urge every wise reader-to buy that number in order 
to see for himself how narrow a pedantry can pester 
scholarship and genius, how small a thing can belittle 
the great dead and with impunity befoul the sun- 
bright face which six months ago was terrible as the 
sun. That is the whole: one of the feeble folk has 
worked her will on the giant who is silenced, a little 
thing has slavered venomous froth over Swinburne. 
And because he revered Jesus and abhorred the phy- 
lacteries of the Pharisees, hated the temporal papacy, 
and loved liberty, scorned tyranny and superstition 
wherever he found them, and stood up free with the 
wind and the stars, she mouths and mauls him, and 
tries to damn with faint praise—which, not being so 
much as the ninth part of an Addison, she cannot do— 
and involves all human liberty or yearning therefor, 
political or spiritual, in the signal honor of her sneer- 
ing malice. It is a wonderful list that she arraigns 
of the men whom the great poet and critic held worthy 
of noble homage: some good as the world counts good- 
ness, some called wicked; but all great, all working 
their high wills in sickness and in health, without 
whining or whimpering, doing good and evil because 
they knew it, in accordance with the primal promise 
which has never been disproved; and for their sakes 
she rails on Swinburne and for Swinburne’s sake on 
them. Yet when she has done, and stops breathless, 
spent and venomless at last, she has only, like Balaam, 
given unwilling glory—the pity_is that she could not 
take example better from her four-footed sister’s 
temper on that great day of cursing. Greater pity is 
that he whom she has befouled in unwomanly wise is 
not here to transfix her with an epithet and set her 
wriggling to dry for posterity among the other noxious 
beasts that have crawled at all times along the ways 
of criticism, untrodden upon because too small to be 
well seen there in their congenial darkness. Yet since 
so great a lover of great women might for their sakes 
have disdained to reply even upon virago, would that 
we might call back, say, Tennyson, to visit with her 
just deserts so shrill-voiced a union of the two types 
that he least could tolerate in womankind, the pedant 
and the shrew. There we should have a scolding- 
match! I am, sir, 

ROYALL CONVERS. 


No one would be likely to judge from her unwar- 
ranted attack on SwInBuRNE in the Dublin Review, 
that Mrs. MerYNELL knew much of SWINBURNE’S 
poetry. In the first place, all who know her work 
would know her temperamentally averse to it. Her 
quotations and allusions with two exceptions are 
drawn from that best-known, least-worthy-to-be-known 
volume, Poems and Ballads, Series I., published in the 
poet’s early youth when he was still inexperienced, 
and dominated entirely by Greek and French literary 
influences. From a knowledge of this one volume it 
is unfair to judge the poet. Is it fair to judge any 
great man who has lived to be seventy, who has 
fought a good fight, labored to the end, and produced 
a fine body of work, by the mistakes made before he 
was twenty-eight? The volume is a volume for the 
special student of literature, full of literary excellen- 
cies and erude views of life—but always sincere, al- 
ways direct, always unveiled views. No high-sound- 
ing, platonic words shrouded his direct treatment of 
human passion—passion perverted and destructive at 
times, passion ennobling and upbuilding at others, even 
as such things are in actual life. SwinBuRNE be- 
lieved in God animating his entire universe and in- 
dwelling ‘there, but his critic is a Catholic convert, 
and, as such, the narrowest, most relentless kind of a 
Romanist. SWINBURNE made violent attacks upon 
priesteraft. The enslaved intellect of man by priest- 
craft was a subject he could not leave alone. 

“The tree of faith engraffed by priests 

Puts its foul foliage out above Thee, 
And round it feed man-eating beasts, 
Because of whom we dare not love Thee.” 


This he writes in “ Before a Crucifix,” and will any 
man see blasphemy there?) SWINBURNE had a passion- 
ate love of liberty; Mrs. MEYNELL, a passionate love of 
surrender and subservience. SWINBURNE had, as Pro- 
fessor MACKAIL recently said of him in his Oxford 
address, “no acquired tact, no reserves.” His sin- 
cerity was a child’s clear openness. 


“Unto each man his handiwork, unto each, his crown, 
A just Fate gives; 
Whoso takes the world’s life upon him and his own 
lays down, 
He, dying, so lives; 
Whoso takes the whole heaviness of the wronged 
world’s weight 
And puts it by, 
It is well with him dying, though he face man’s 
fate, 
die?” 


How should he 
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This is the final summing up of SWINBURNE’s creed. 
Does any man feel that it is the creed of a man who 
“knew God, to hate Him,” and who “ acknowledges 
sin to love it”? 

Mrs. MEYNELL says SWINBURNE will never be count- 
ed with such poets as SHAKESPEARE, VAUGHAN, BLAKE, 


WorpswortH, PatMorre, and MEREDITH. Surely not; 
nor will any one else ever be likely to count these 
poets together. Worpswortu and SHAKESPEARE are 
world poets; VAUGHAN is distinctively a religious poet; 
BLAKE, strange and wonderful as are the symbolic 
books and exquisite as are the lyrics, will always be 
the cult of the elect; PArMoRE is a minor poet who 
wrote two poems that touched the popular heart— 
“The Angel in the House,” and “The Toys.” Of 
MEREDITH, it is too early to speak authoritatively. 
Mrs. MEYNELL also gives a list of poems whereby to 
damn the great dead. These are all taken from the 
first volume of Poems and Ballads, except the “ Song 
of Italy.” It is hard to make out why that should be 
condemned, unless for its republican fervor. Mockery, 
regret, laughter, weariness, all these things enter into 
SWINBURNE’S treatment of life, but are they more 
reprehensible in poetry than in reality? 





Correspondence 
CONSERVATION AT SEATTLE 


Nevapa, September 3, 1909 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In the first meeting of the recent Conservation 
Congress at Seattle each of the delegates had an oppor- 
tunity to speak for five minutes around the subject 
“What is Conservation Doing in my State?” It 
seemed probable that this symposium might be like an 
old-fashioned experience meeting in which each of the 
brethren would testify to the saving power of con- 
servation and tell how glad he was to state in this 
meeting that he, too, had been conserved. But it did 
not work that way. 

The old-home boy from down East rose and told 
about the resources of the old-home State, of the 
schools and churches, of the farms and orchards. 
Then the delegate from the Middle West rose with the 
compliments of the Governor of his State, and lost no 
opportunity of advertising the resources of the com- 
monwealth of corn. A gentleman from somewhere 
rose to ask “the delegates assembled here to-day to 
lend all their strength to conserving that most im- 
portant of all natural resources, the youth of our 
land. I, therefore, appeal to you to strengthen the 
hands of the mothers in the education of the youth 
of this great and mighty commonwealth; for, ladies 
and gentlemen of this congress, the hand that rocks 
the cradle rules the world,” or words in substance to 
that effect. 

When the applause and cheers had subsided, a lady 
rose, announced herself as the delegate from some- 
where, agreed with the previous speaker, appealed 
to “this most significant gathering to conserve the 
purity of the American home.” Then a gentleman 
with a red beard and an accent spoke of that “ most 
important of all natural resources,” racial purity, 
and appealed to the Conservation Congress to lend 
all its strength to the conservation of the purity of 
the American race against admixtures of dark and 
horrid alien blood. 

The narrow views of those delegates who had 
thought of conservation as the wise use of water 
and forest and soil and mineral were swept aside by 
the conservationist who spoke on the alcohol question. 
He did not agree with Hugo Miinsterburg in his 
odious view that the conservative use of beers and 
light wines is advantageous. He, too, wanted to con- 
serve the youth of our land; by protecting them 
against that most destructive of all forces, alcohol, 
and was much becheered. 

All this extensive view of “conservation” was 
something of a surprise to the irreverent writer of 
these memoirs who asked if conservation did really 
include everything under the sun from potatoes to 
heaven, home, and mother; from cucumber pickles to 
salvation. Every old lady present rose and assured 
him that it meant all these and a lot more. It was a 
trving moment; but surely on the following day 
Gifford Pinchot would make clear what conservation 
really means. 

Gifford Pinchot said many things rather well; his 
fine personality was convineing; but when he ex- 
plained that the very innermost meaning of conserva- 
tion. embodying all its principles, is “the greatest 
good to the greatest number for the longest time ” his 
words were less convincing than the applause. To a 
weak and irreverent mind this statement appears a 
trifle inexact; for “the greatest good to the greatest 
number for the longest time” might be applied to the 
continued use of Pear’s Soap and Hand Sapolio. 

Throughout the Congress there was much enthusi- 
asm, much appeal to feeling, much applause of trite 
oratorical substitutes for thought. When ex-Governor 
Pardee of California rose, with his eyes flashing, his 
voice and whiskers ringing with honest conviction, a 
fine figure of a likable man, and condemned the 
water-power hogs to the penitentiary, he was greeted 
with hysterical applause which shook the building. 
When Heney, brown and ruddy from his recent hunt- 
ing trip. stood on the floor of the congress and radi- 
ated healthy pugnacity he was greeted with rapturous 
delight. Resolutions stating that “we deny the 
right ” of State or Federal governments to grant 
water-power franchises in perpetuity were brought 
forward for adoption. The enthusiasm generated 
threatened to destroy one of the best future buildings 
of the University of Washington. In committee an 
Inquiring Idiot had asked what it meant to deny the 
right aforesaid. He had heard the Appeal to Treason 
of Girard, Kansas, deny various rights. He asked 
whether it meant that the governments in question 
lacked the legal and constitutional rights, or lacked 
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perhaps the moral right. ‘The answer was that it 
meant all these things and a lot more. 

In Pinchot’s followers there was an unwelcome spirit 
of fanaticism. Free discussion of any phase of the 
many questions relating to the use of forest, soil, and 
water was not desired. A mild-mannered man sug- 
gested to two Pinchot men that there might even be 
some incidental advantages in the rapidly approaching 
period of scarcity and high prices in lumber and fire- 
wood; that American houses might then be not so 
overheated, that future American cities might be 
built of more enduring and more suitable materials 
than have been used in the miles of frame cottages 
which make up the residence quarters of Seattle. The 
two Pinchot men pooh-poohed these suggestions as 
beside the mark, and met them with hasty scorn and 
suspicion. Anger and grief awaited the statement 
that the rights of the people had usually meant all 
through history the “rights” of the few really able 
and strong enough to possess, to develop, and to hold 
things which would otherwise have remained value- 
less. It was plain that any one who could entertain 
such opinions must be a Ballinger man, whatever 
that means, which is much worse than to be a purple 
COW. 

About the whole convention there was a feeling of 
significance, a feeling which communicated itself to 
the press workers, much as they were amused at seat- 
tered details. There was in every session that same 
great earnestness, and always that same feeling of 
significance. It was as though one stood on a broad 
plain watching great thunder-heads rising above the 
horizon, each marking the apex of an ascending 
column of hot air, each threatening to develop into 
a nice little Donnerwetter. 

The committee on permanent organization were in 
something of a quandary. They had so many scat- 
tered elements to unite. They met the difficulty in a 
masterly way by resolving that the future conserva- 
tion congress shall be a “ clearing-house for all allied 
social forces of our time to seek to overcome waste in 
natural, human, or moral resources.” All allied move- 
ments, human, natural, or moral! Well, well! Cer- 
tainly the Salvation Army with its earnest efforts to 
conserve the fallen is natural, human, and moral. 
New hope comes to our old free-silver friends; for 
with constant digging gold must become exhausted, 
and to conserve the supply of this vanishing rare 
metal one need only coin more silver, in the ratio of 
sixteen to one. Conservation! 

Then, too, there is the California Wine Association 
with all its miles of beautiful vineyards. Certainly 
any patriotic American who has ever seen the lovely 
California vineyards must be anxious to conserve them; 
and this is just as true of the great hop-yards and 
barley-fields of the Northwest. These must be con- 
served. The only way is for the conservation people 
to use all their power to put down some beer and 
wine; and, incidentally, the prohibition movement. 

In fact, there is no reason why all people who wish 
to save anything from garbage to souls, or to preserve 
anything or serve anything or conserve anything, shall 
not be united in one great movement, one great reform 
trust. The Heinz Pickle Company, the Salvation Army, 
the Band of Hope, the Koreshan Unity, the Suffra- 
gettes, a great organization of all allied conservative 
forces. It would only be necessary then to issue de- 
velopment stock arfd treasury stock; capitalize the 
organization properly, and get down to business, swing- 
ing the whole group now for short leases on power 
rights, now for prohibition, now for female suffrage, 
now soul salvation. 

Once there was a sheep-herder with the delirium 
tremens. He thought he had to get a flock of critters, 
lambs, and ewes and rams and billygoats of all colors, 
pink billygoats with green whiskers, red rams and yel- 
low lambs, and a lot of old bright green ewes into 
one corral, and he couldn’t do it. But he tried and 
tried. 

If conservation means anything it means business: 
common sense, and business judgment. Enthusiasm if 
you will; but first and always thought. It means and 
requires a judicial attitude of mind which can study 
both sides of every question in fine detail. The wise 
use of the timber, the water power, the ranges for 
sheep and cattle, mines of coal and iron. If we are 
to solve the problems connected with the wise, just, 
and continuous use of these things we will have to bring 
to the solution a judicial attitude of mind, a mind 
which sticks closely to facts and figures and deals with 
them in a way which will command the respect of 
wholesome and well-balanced men and women. 

Whether it is better or worse to give titles in 
perpetuity to water powers is a question which will 
bear calm and fair discussion. It is a question which 
has many sides. Politics and demagoguery, the igno- 
rance and discontent of portions of the voting public, 
the threat of dispossession through imperfect titles, 
all these have their bearing on the question. The 
saving of firewood and petroleum and coal through the 
use of electric power has a direct bearing on the ques- 
tion. Like every other economic question, this one is 
badly handled by people who shout, who pause and wait 
for applause, who appeal to excitable emotions instead 
of to wisdom. 

We Americans need to get over our scares and our 
wild enthusiasms. We need to use our heads more 
and oratory less, even now when cheap oratory is be- 
coming unfashionable. Conservation in its old and 
narrow sense is mighty sensible. The next Conserva- 
tion Congress should deal squarely with means and 
reasons and methods of keeping up a steady supply of 
timber. of maintaining and increasing the fertility of 
the soil, for regulating stream flows and developing the 
maximum supply of electric power from falling water. 
For every one of these policies there is a reason. There 
is real need of a national organization of judicial and 
judicious men—and men, not enthusiasts primarily, 
but people who can understand economic questions 
and can treat every one of them with sober and re- 
strained judgment. Such an organization could easily 
become a force for the husbanding and the wise direc- 
tion of public enthusiasms which flicker into a bril- 
liant and explosive flame and then go cold and dead. 

IT am, sir, S. B. 
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The “Half Moon” leading the procession. Behind her may be seen the German cruiser “ Bremen,” her sides manned 























The “Clermont” proceeding up the river under her own steam, greeted by salutes from the line of watships 


THE CHIEF ACTORS IN A STUPENDOUS PRODUCTION 
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The Water Gate at 110th Street where the foreign A section of Riverside’s natural grand-stand—some 
guests were met by the reception committee of the thousands who lined the Hudson’s shores 


The crowd in Riverside Park, at 108th Street, watching the arrival of the head of the procession at the Water Gate, which may be seen at the right 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY “GREETS THE PAST 
































As the “Halt Moon” and the “Clermont” were leaving their berths to head tae procession, the 
unwieldy little Dutch vessel rammed her steam-driven sister and both were slightly damaged 




















A greeting from the navies overseas. From right to left the three men-of-war in the photograph 
are: the Italian cruiser “ Aetna,” the Italian cruiser “ Etruria,” and the French cruiser “Liberte” 























Three of the visiting British men-of-war—from left to right, the “ Drake,” “ Duke of 
Edinburgh,” and “ Argyll,” which had a prominent position north of the Water Gate 


THE TINY CRAFT AND THEIR PONDEROUS DESCENDANTS 
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The arch in Washington Square outlined in fire The Brooklyn Bridge standing against the sky like a huge piece of jewelry 

















New York’s venerable City Hall was all aglow The Borough Hall of Brooklyn in its gala dress 


The fireworks and the illumination of warships on the Hudson River the first night of the celebration. This photograph was taken at 153d Street, 
looking southward down the line of American ships. The small horizontal streaks are the moving lights of pleasure craft which thronged the river 


GLEAMS FROM NEW YORK’S SPECTACULAR NIGHT 


THE OPENING OF THE HUDSON-FULTON CELEBRATION WAS SIGNALIZED BY A GENERAL ILLUMINATION OF THE CITY WHICH SURPASSED ANYTHING OF ITS KIND. 
STREETS AND BUILDINGS WERE ABLAZE FROM THE BATTERY TO THE HARLEM 
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Uncle Sam, PickpocKet 






HOW THE NEW COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS FOR THE PORT OF NEW YORK HAS SAVED THE NATION SEVERAL 
HUNDRED DOLLARS A YEAR BY “FRISKING” PASSENGERS AND GOING THROUGH THEIR CLOTHES 

















MHE spectacle of a pickpocket govern- 
> ment is novel and interesting, and 
) to see the representatives of a nation 
with a billion-dollar income rum- 
maging in the overcoats of travellers 
and turning up the lining of their 
hats to look for cigars and toilet 
accessories brings to the patriotic 
breast a thrill of pride. That the 
$220,000,000 or thereabouts which the receipts of the 
port of New York contribute annually to the national 
revenues does not represent the entire collectable duty 
upon articles brought into this country has often been 
alleged. It is known that for years past passengers 
on ocean steamships, both immigrants and returning 
Americans, have been smuggling in foreign-manufac- 
tured goods, to the detriment of our protected indus- 
tries. Our own law-abiding citizens have been par- 
ticular offenders. Tooth-brushes have been purchased 
abroad, to the detriment of the pork-packing and 
bristle trades. Foreign-erupted pumice-stone has 
played havoe with our spice industries. Shines, pro- 
cured at low rates in Europe, have been imported upon 
domestic shoes. This had to stop. 

It would have ceased long ago but for a peculiar 
and inexplicable squeamishness on the part of previous 
collectors of the port. They did not like to instruct 
their customs officials to “frisk” passengers sys- 
tematically, or to shake out each individual garment 
in women’s trunks—as though the feelings of resent- 
ment engendered thus were to be weighed against the 
discovery of something taxable. They did not know 
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By Victor Rousseau 


that for an American to travel abroad was proof posi- 
tive of crookedness. “Some English poet composed, dur- 
ing the closing years of the nineteenth century, an im- 
mortal verse which, taking root in the hearts of his 
countrymen, promised at one time to achieve rank with 
the great patriotic poems of the race. It ran like this: 


“ For he might have been a Rooshian, 
A Frenchman, or a Prooshian 
Or an I-tal-i-an. 
But in spite of all temptation 
To belong to another nation 
He chose his own vocation 
As an Englishman.” 


Simple, complaceht pride! We harbor no such 
idealism. That every American is a liar has been 
drummed into our ears so often during recent 
years that we have come 
to accept the statement 


through the pockets of their clothes. To walk out 
carrying an overcoat upon one’s arm meant, in the 
eyes of these amateur detectives, the attempted con- 
cealment of dutiable articles. To be afflicted with 
obesity meant that one’s body was wrapped round 
with costly laces. A spinal curvature meant a hidden 
demijohn. A lame leg meant a box of cigars inside one 
shoe. Nothing escaped: attention. \WWomen’s purses 
were opened and investigated. 

The profound respect for law engendered by these 
manceuvres may well be gauged by the fact that dur- 
ing the period of a single week there were made, ac- 
cording to the new Collector of the Port, more than 
two hundred seizures of dutiable articles which were 
displayed to the inspectors openly, without any at 
tempt being made to their concealment in false bot- 
toms of trunks or aboit the persons of their pro- 





without question. Ergo, 
he is a thief. . 

It was to prove the 
truth of this corollary 
that’ Mr. Loeb, official 
soothsayer of the last ad- 
ministration, was sent on 
from Washington for the 
purpose of reforming the 
New York customs serv- 
ice. Trained in a school 
where to conceive a 
thought was to translate 
it into action without 
that reconsideration or 
delay that characterizes 
weaker souls, he set him- 
self to the performance 
of his _ undertaking. 
Thoroughness and effi- 
ciency were to be the 
slogans of his administra- 
tion. He was to make a 
record in his department. 

Just how and why it 
happened shortly after- 
ward that passengers ar- 
riving at the port of New 
York from abroad - found 














themselves held up and 
searched upon the dock 
by thugs of criminal ap- 
pearance wearing the 
honored uniform of the 
customs service will be shown from the inside subse- 
quently. The man who was thus treated did not want 
to know who was responsible; he wanted to save his 
women folks from similar outrage and to protect his 
property. If he happened to be a citizen of some 
European country groaning beneath the bondage of 
personal liberty he might have had a rash impulse 
to knock down his inquisitor. The thing was care- 
fully planned and sprung suddenly upon the passengers, 
so that, after enduring unusually prolonged and 
minute inspection of theig—effects, scarcely had they 
approached the docks before they were confronted by 
these freakish individuals, who “ frisked ” them in the 
manner of policemen dealing with desperate criminals 
suspected. of carrying lethal weapons, and often went 

















Every trunk is, of course, presumed to have a false bottom 
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Reticules and purses did not pass uninspected 


prietors. These ranged—as was explained by one of 
the watchmen, such details being unworthy of the con- 
sideration of larger minds—from a_ half-dozen of 
frankfurters, carried to the dock gates with brazen 
effrontery by a ship’s cook, to a parcel wrapped round 
with string, which was humbly and submissively ten- 
dered by a fireman, and, when opened, was found to 
contain. street refuse. Customs officials dwell upon 
this last case with peculiar pride, for this article is 
not dutiable under either the old or the new tariff, 
and is believed to have been handed in by the honest 
fellow through excess of scruple. ‘Thus the success of 
the new methods of enforcing honesty has been demon- 
strated in a striking and unmistakable way. 

Of course it was not to be expected that reforms of 
such magnitude should escape the attention of the 
crook, the thief, the liar—in short, of all that unde- 
sirable and lawless element that goes to make up 
ninety-nine per cent, of the American population. Pro- 
tests were made. Outcries were raised through the 
medium of the press. The wholly specious and fac- 
titious nature of these—not to use an uglier word— 
may be well illustrated by the following instance. 

It is the custom to issue to relatives and friends of 
returning travellers permits, obtainable at the cus- 
toms office, which admit’ them to the pier at which the 
vessel is to dock. A bright mind has aptly reasoned 
that many of these are nothing more or less than con- 
federates that go to meet women smugglers who have 
returned in the steerage, under pretext of being their 
husbands or other relatives, and receive from them 
and seerete about their own persons Parisian gowns, 
jewelry, works of art, consignments of Oriental rugs, 
foreign-built yachts, and many such articles of a 
dutiable character. When the Mauretania docked 
recently the women passengers in the steerage dis- 
eovered that there was no one on hand to meet them, 
and, as it was late in the evening, they were com- 
pelled to spend the night aboard the vessel. By a 
veritable master-stroke of strategy their so-called 
“husbands” and “brothers” had been refused per- 
mission to assist them, their schemes were thwarted, 
and they were left to cool their heels on the river- 
front. This is the kind of reformation that has 
aroused protests from would-be plunderers of the 
revenue. If women travel abroad they do so from 
criminal motives and are not entitled to consideration. 

Perhaps the best testimony to the thoroughness and 
efficiency of the customs inspection is the fact that al- 
though the Mauretania docked at about 7.25 in the 
evening, not half the passengers had departed two 
and a half hours later. It was growing late; piles of 
finery, tossed and tumbled into amorphous heaps by 
the keen examinations of the officials, lay heaped every- 
where along the dock; trains to be caught had been 
given up long before, and men and women. abandoning 
hope of an early departure, sat wearily upon their 
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“For a long time 





trunks, Infants in 
arms, screaming with 


fatigue and _ hunger, 
kept up a pandemo 
nium of cries which 


their mothers were un- 
able to alleviate, or 
dozed  fitfully, while 
older children, of “ no- 
ticing ” age, supperless 
and weary, gained their 
first wholesome insight 
into the workings of 
their country’s institu- 
tions. Meanwhile the 
inspectors pursued the 
tenor of their impartial 
way. Their zeal would 
have gratified the heart 
of the new Collector, 
could he have been 
present in the body, as 
he was, undoubtedly, in 
spirit. Every trunk 
was, of course, pre- 
sumed to have a false 
bottom. Umbrellas and 
parasols were opened 
and shaken; walking- 
canes were investigated 
with dubious shakings 
of heads, as though 
they looked too in- 
genuous to be accept- 
able at their face value. 
Cuff-buttons were in- 








efforts had been made 
to discredit the night- 


inspector service, but 
previous Collectors had 
always been proof 
against them.’ Mr. Loeb 
surrendered himself into 
the hands of these in- 
triguers. Before long a 
rumor began to circu- 
late that we were to be 
degraded to the posi- 
tion of night-watchmen. 
The blow fell suddenly 
when about forty of the 
night force were de- 
graded in salary on the 
grounds of superannua- 
tion and disability, al- 
though many of them 
were given harder work 
than before. One of 
these men had about the 
best record in the ser- 
vice for seizures. Others 
were men no_ longer 
young, but of abundant 
vitality. 

“Now the degraded 
night - inspectors were 
turned into an entirely 
new force, that of cus- 
toms inspectors. This 
force was created in two 
ways: firstly, by de- 








spected. Special atten- 
tion was devoted to 
women’s garments, and 
pink and blue ribbons 
were torn from piles of 
white garments in the search for merchandise. 
Stockings were picked up and investigated singly. 
Small parcels, wrapped round with paper, were the 
pride and joy of the officers. All these were lifted 
out with care and unfolded. The paper, unwound, 
invariably was found to contain something; perhaps 
a tie, a collar, or some such article of virtue would 
be disclosed. Then why was it wrapped in paper un- 
less there were deliberate intent to defraud the 
government? Why did this grip contain a mustache- 
comb; or this portmanteau a planchette, fastened 
with ribbon of baby-blue, unless intended for the 
purveyance of illicit spirits? There was not much 
opportunity for concealment, even among the handi- 
work of that architectural genius—some pupil, pre- 
sumably, of the architect of St. Paul’s—who designed 
the English grip. Reticules and purses did not, of 
course, pass uninspected. 

Particularly in evidence were hovering and tutelary 
genii wearing straw hats, who seemed to urge on the 
inspectors to greater activity by their sinister presence. 
Perhaps the inspector, pausing before affixing his 
stamp to a grip which he had ransacked, and turning 
its contents topsyturvy once again in his playful way, 
would uncover a box containing a half-dozen cigars. 
A colloquy ensues, with much protestation from the 
owner. The inspector departs, leaving the passenger 
to meditation, and returns some five-and-twenty 
minutes later, accompanied by straw hat, bearing the 
paver of declaration. Another colloquy. The three 
depart to the customs house, where the act is con- 
sidered by the psychological expert. Were the cigars 
brought in with the design to smuggle them, or was 
the discovery intentional? This decided, they are con- 
fiseated or subjected to an ad valorem duty. Then 
the return, with further inspection. 

Women stood by in wistful silence while the mis- 
cellany of their trunks was flung to the public view. 
That trunk would never be packed in less than half 
an hour again. Little cherished bundles were strewn 
upon the docks. Strings were untied and refastened. 
Hats were removed from hat-boxes ‘in the search for 





Small parcels, wrapped round with paper, were the pride and joy of the officers 


contraband. Most of the officials were decent men 
who plainly hated their task, but some were of the 
gum-chewing variety. All were relentless, for they 
knew that they worked under a merciless inspection. 
And everywhere, hovering like the jackal at the lion’s 
feast, was the man in the straw hat. : 

This applies only to the work of the regular cus- 
toms force. Their examinations have long been the 
laughing-stock of other nations and the disgust of 
travellers. Tact, sensibility, are not expected from 
our public officials; that they exist so largely in the 
customs is the result rather of the natural amenity 
of manner common to Americans than of official 
promptings. To some extent, therefore, these search- 
ings had been expected and discounted. 

What was entirely. unexpected, entirely novel even 
to the American public, was the installation of pro- 
fessional pickpockets—for many of the new force bore 
the stamp of this class of criminal—to search travel- 
lers at the gates. .Their trained ability to “go 
through” a traveller quickly seemed to have been 
the basis of their selection. As these grosser forms of 
personal outrage have ceased, only lasted a few days, 
and were ended by a remarkable outburst of public 
indignation, a history of their inception might not be 
amiss. The following story, told by a member of the 
band, gives an inside account of the circumstances 
under which it was put into operation. 

“Mr. Loeb’s first act after he took up the office of 
Collector of the Port was one of rough-and-ready 
justice. We members of that branch of the customs 
force known as night-inspectors had been compelled 
to disburse the amount of $1.25 apiece for a round, 
flat badge, ugly as sin, which had been issued to us 
at a profit of, I should say, not more than six hun- 
dred per cent. to the manufacturer. Mr. Loeb ordered 
that this sum should be refunded to us. It was a 
curious little human trait which inspired us with the 
hope that the new régime would be devoid of the 
pettiness which characterized the previous one—for, 
as in other branches of the public service, jealousies 
and intrigues are not unknown in the customs. 


grading the _ night-in- 
spectors, as already 
mentioned; secondly, by 
creating extra watch- 
men from among the 
scum of New York’s population. Many of these new 
recruits had been weighers’ laborers of the lowest class 
and were quite illiterate. They could not have passed 
the simplest examination. How they became pro- 
moted from the unclassified to the classified list 
without qualifications of any kind is as much a 
mystery as the manner in which civil-seryice men 
were degraded in salary by executive order and without 
ostensible reason. Well, this was the personnel of the 
new force that was set to pick the pockets of pas- 
sengers. 

** All of a sudden we received orders to go up and be 
sworn in as customs watchmen. One William Lutz 
was placed over our heads as deputy-surveyor, in 
charge of the Fifth Division, as we were known. He 
had been a sergeant of cavalry, was subsequently 
assistant-organizer of the negro police in Porto Rico, 
and obtained a post in the custom service by virtue of 
an arbitrary but recognized habit of promoting to 
these offices from the rank and file of the army. He 
has been at loggerheads with the entire force since his 
promotion, and is a man of no education or capacity, 
but having a certain rough honesty. Don’t take my 
word for it; I may be prejudiced. Go up to the 
offices in Bowling Green and take a look at him. 

“We customs watchmen, consisting of the ruins of 
the old night inspectors and the thug element, were 
assigned in pairs to the duty of examining passengers 
coming ashore from liners. We were stationed at the 
gates. our work began after the regular inspectors had 
gone through the baggage, and we were expected to— 
well, I don’t quite know what was expected of us, 
inasmuch as an entirely new system of instructions 
was given to us every day, being typewritten and read 
off to us from the desk. These instructions were of so 
chaotie a character that it was impossible for even the 
most intelligent of us to have any kind of understand- 
ing as to what he was expected to do, but in sum they 
amounted to this: ‘Let nothing pass. Seize every- 
thing.’ 

“Of course dissatisfaction was intense, not only 
among the old night inspectors who had been degraded 
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to the performance of this insulting job, but among 
the tough element that had been brought in. A man 
may be an illiterate laborer without developing a 
nenchant for pocket-picking; and a goodly proportion 
of our new recruits were of a rough-and-ready honesty. 
Many, however, were from the very lowest stratum of 
American life—shifty-eyed creatures from the Bowery 
saloons and haunts that had forgotten how to look any 
man in the face. unkempt, unwashed, unshaven, and 
often incredibly stupid. Their ignorance would pass 
belief. I heard one fellow ask four times how to get 
to a certain wharf where he had been assigned for 
duty. Two hours later he had not appeared at his 
post. He turned up in the small hours of the morning, 
explaining that he had lost his way. 

“T recollect the substance of one order which was 
read out to us one morning. It is of interest, not 
only as showing the existence of the dissatisfaction, 
but as illustrating the new methods of discipline: 

“*Mr. Lutz understandg that he has been called a 
“mutt.” Mr. Lutz distinctly wants it to be under- 
stood that there is to be no criticism. And if you 
don’t like it, do the manly thing and get out. We 
have men out, and everything that is said comes back 
to Mr. Lutz’s ears.’ 

‘** Demoralized by this confessed system of espionage, 
confounded by our array of utterly confusing orders, 
we began to make fool seizures as a matter of course. 
We had been told, virtually, to ‘seize everything,’ no 
matter where it came from. They didn’t exactly say 
in so many words, ‘go through all passengers,’ but 
this was clearly implied. We were given absolute dis- 
cretion. And we were told to ‘ take no back talk ’"—an 
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encouragement to the new class of watchmen to treat 
the passengers with profanity and abuse. 

“Mr. Loeb has cited a list of some two hundred 
seizures made within a couple of weeks as an exaniple 
of the success of the new system. Let me tell you 
what some of these seizures were. One was of some 
sausages and a chunk of cake that a sailor was carry- 
ing ashore for his supper. Another was of a piece of 
candy which a little girl held in her hand. 

“One night a man came off the ship carrying a 
parcel. Being one of the crew, he was ordered to lay 
it down and withdraw. The parcel, when opened, 
was found to contain a second-hand shirt, worth at 
the most perhaps fifty cents, and clearly marked with 
the American name of the American maker. There 
were also a few garments of soiled linen, much the 
worse for wear. These were seized with all ceremony 
and taken to the custom-house; thence they were con- 
veyed to the appraiser’s stores; finally the man who 
made the seizure reported to the custom-house again, 
the whole transaction covering a number of hours, 
while the duty amounted to some ten or fifteen cents. 

“ Cigars were taken from men’s pockets in twos and 
threes, although the Treasury regulations permit men 
to bring in cigars in quantities up to twenty-five, and 
cigarettes up to one hundred and fifty in number, duty 
free. Dues up to the value of a dollar have also not 
hitherto been considered collectable. But if we sus- 
pected anybody of having anything upon his person 
we went through him. ‘ Anything’ was a word left 
to us to define. How did we form our suspicions? We 
Were our own judges.. One man mightn’t like the look 
of a passenger’s face; another might have a grudge 
against somebody or form some arbitrary whim.” 

In many ways it was found possible to harass ships’ 
passengers and crews by the enactment of some petty 
restriction. It has been for years the custom, for in- 
stance, to allow the members of a ship’s band to carry 
their instruments ashore for the purpose of giving 
concerts while in the port. Many of their instru- 
ments would be old in appearance and_ the possibility 
of their being sold was almost inconceivably small. 
This harmless privilege was put an end to. 

But, like most ill-conceived and vexatious edicts, 
this defeated its own ends. Several captains of trans- 
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atlantic steamships were among those held up and 
searched. Pocket-flasks were taken and cigars stolen 
from their cigar-cases. Those in authority took fright, 
and fear effected what ridicule had inaugurated. 

Starting out to harass travellers, the new Collector 
has, in fact, only succeeded in producing a wide-spread 
demoralization among the customs officials. They pro- 
test that executive orders have been obtained to sus- 
pend and nullify the civil-service laws; that men 
wholly incapable of passing the examinations have 
been placed in positions of authority; that private 
grudges have been wreaked upon civil servants, who 
have been dismissed upon unproven charges and with- 
out hearing; that the rank and pay granted by Con- 
gress have been arbitrarily taken away. Nearly two 
hundred unclassified laborers have been taken into the 
service, at an expenditure that goes far to counter- 
balance the revenue derived from capturing sausages 
and ships’ cooks’ dinner-pails and taking candy from 
children. The statutes of New York State give the 
courts jurisdiction over the State and city civil ser- 
vices; but the United States courts have apparently 
no authority in case of executive orders suspending the 
operation of national civil-service regulations—which 
goes toward increasing the feeling of demoralization. 
Nobody feels secure, or knows when he, too, may not 
be dismissed without warning. 

Well, national pocket-picking has ceased. It did not 
seem to harmonize with American conceptions. We 
did our best by creating a force of professionals, re- 
eruited from the slums, but still it wouldn’t work. 
So the authorities ceased “ frisking” men and women 
and began “frisking” ships. On September 18th a 
raid was made on the barber shop of the Baltic as she 
was about to sail for Liverpool, and merchandise of the 
value of $100 was seized. It appears that the barber, 
who sells caps to travellers and is amassing an enor- 
mous fortune by vending lozenges and remedies against 
seasickness, had failed to make a declaration of his 
stock in trade. It is true*that the barber’s shop is 
sealed up by the customs authorities during the period 
of a vessel’s sojourn in port, but what is a little fact 
like that when we are out for a record? Customs 


officers invaded the end of the pier while the Maure- 
tania was being berthed, in order to begin their in- 
spections before the vessel had been brought to a 
standstill, interfered with the sailors, and had to be 
summarily booted out by the ship’s officers. Then the 


steamship companies took up the matter and appealed 
to Washington. A representative of the government 
was sent to New York to investigate affairs. And 
this is what he learned: 

“Tt was all a mistake, my good sir, all a mistake 
It wasn’t me, it was a nasty man named C. C. Wall, 
who has been very active on the piers of late, and 
seemed to be in charge of the marine police. He was 
put there by John Cummings, the senior special agent 
of the Treasury in this city, and wasn’t under my 
authority at all. Besides which, the customs watch- 
men were so enthusiastic in their work that they be- 
came overzealous, and there was another misunder- 
standing as to who was in authority over them. Let 
me explain. The watchmen force was under the com- 
mand of Captain Lutz, but the inspectors of baggage 
are under a deputy survéyor, and the deputy surveyors 
did not know whether their authority extended over the 
watchmen force or not. You see, there was a misunder- 
standing all round. Things will go better now that 
Captain Lutz has been removed in favor of our Mr. 
Raczkiewicz. Besides,.it was all an exaggeration and 
the passengers’ pockets were not really searched at all, 
and anyway, how am I going to prevent smuggling if 
T can’t search them? We’re going to keep on searching 
them steadily just the same, only in private, and it 
will be done by the inspectors instead of the watch- 
men, and they will pick the pockets of their overcoats 
in a polite and deferential manner.” 

That is the present status of the affair. The clothes 
of women passengers are still shaken and pawed; 
cigars are still confiscated in threes and sixes; reticules 
are still opened; cuff-buttons are examined and um- 
brellas shaken. Women are ‘still humiliated, children 
still scream from famine upon the wharves as the 
night hours grow long. The man in the straw hat is 
just as ubiquitous. But we have got efficiency in the 
customs service. We are making a reputation. 
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THE “HELENA  REGHIE” “OF TSE STAGE 


Miss Margaret Anglin as the heroine of Margaret Deland’s famous novel, “The Awakening of Helena Richie,” 
a dramatization of which is now being produced at the Savoy Theatre, New York, for the first time in this city 
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The Valor of Ignorance 


THE VULNERABILITY OF THE UNITED STATES TO ARMED INVASION 


By Gen. Homer Lea 






THE THIRD OF A SERIES OF GRAPHIC AND CONVINCING ARTICLES DEALING WITH 
THE MILITARY OCCUPATION OF THE PACIFIC COAST BY THE FORCES OF JAPAN 


‘aT was said long ago by Marshal St. 
Cyr that every army is made up 
of three kinds of soldiers: one-third 
# naturally brave, one-third naturally 
909 cowards, the other third capable of 
being made brave by good officers 
and stern discipline. If, however, 
Bye the proper officers are lacking or 

~~ ~““ discipline is inadequate, the middle 
third naturally gravitates to the cowardly third. 
Examples of this have been seen on many an American 
field of battle. Instead of this serving as a warning, 
the present military organization of the Republic 
shows, in time of peace, the total absence of the very 
conditions that not only Marshal St. Cyr, but the ex- 
perience of the whole world, has shown to be necessary 
in the organization and conduct of armies. 

To judge, in time of peace, the worth of an army 
in warfare will oftentimes prove erroneous. It is 
only possible to judge the respective merits of national 
armaments, military systems, and the numerical 
strength of the forces. By such comparisons one may 
come to reasonable conclusions as to the probabilities 
of victory. But, in addition, there must be considered 
the militancy of the race or nation, upon which, more 
than any other factor, depends the success or failure 
of military works. This is by no means an intangible 
something that the vicissitudes of war alone develop. 
The presence or lack of it can be determined quantita- 
tively and to a degree qualitatively, in all nationalities 
prior to war. The presence or absence of this ability 
is, in peace, determined by the attitude of the nation 
as a whole toward military activity, and by the rela- 
tive position that men in the army and in civil life 
bear to society. 

When the ideal of a nation, its religion, its aspira- 
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tion, national and individual, are militant, as in. 


Japan, then one can expect to find militancy developed 
to a high degree. In this country, however, there 
exists not only individual prejudice against military 
ideals, but public antipathy—the antagonism of poli- 
ticians, newspapers, churches, colleges, labor unions, 
theorists, and organized societies. They combat the 
military spirit as if it were a public evil and a na- 
tional crime. Under these conditions it is impossible 
to find the spirit of militancy other than in a most 
debased form, and this, terrible as is its significance, 
has come to be the normal condition of the Republic. 

To judge the discipline, morale, and fighting capacity 
of troops, their loyalty and self-sacrifice, is possible 
in two ways: during active service by cowardice and 
desertion; in peace by disobedience and desertion. The 
‘Ten Commandments of a soldier’s honor are all broken 
in the one act of desertion. By the lack of or preva- 
lency of this military crime, are we able to judge the 
degree in which national non-militancy and antipathy 
to military ideals have their effect on the soldier. The 
deserter is the product of civil life, not of militant 
institutions. 

In Japan desertion is unknown. 

In the United States during 1906 there occurred in 
the national army of only sixty thousand men, six 
thousand two, hundred and eighty desertions. Ff 

Whenever a_ recognizable deterioration exists in 
some portion of the government, instead of meeting 
this condition frankly and undertaking in a just and 
reasonable manner its renascence, the nation endeavors 
by substitution to evade responsibility. With war near 
at hand, public evasion is found in the formation of 
shooting or rifle clubs, under the delusion that to shoot 
constitutes the sole duty of a soldier, and is the source 
of all military success. The fatal error of this belief 
is shown in a single comparison of the internal 
economy of the Japanese and American armies, demon- 
strating that in those phases of military activity that 
are least considered rests not only an army’s efficiency, 
but its existence. To shoot is less important than to 
march, to shoot accurately less important than to 
obey implicitly; and to kill is less important than 
to survive. 

The energy of an army, or its fighting capacity, de- 
pends primarily upon the physical vigor of the men 
that compose it. A body of men to fight and march 
and endure the hardships of war must be as physically 
perfect as possible. A sick man entails a greater loss 
than a man killed on the field, so that the ability of 
an army to conquer decreases geometrically as sick- 
ness and mortality increase in excessive ratio over the 
number killed in battle. 

In the American Civil War more than four men 
died from preventable sickness to every one killed. In 
the Spanish-American War fourteen men died of dis- 
ease to one on the battle-field. In the Japanese Army 
during the Russian War four deaths resulted from 
bullets to one from sickness. 

In a war between Japan and the United States, 
should the ratio of deaths in the American Army re- 
main the same as during the Civil War, while in the 
Japanese forces the ratio of the Russian War should 
continue, the result would be, that for every ten 
thousand American soldiers killed on the field more 
than forty thousand would die from preventable sick- 
ness; while for every ten thousand Japanese killed 
only two thousand five hundred :would die from dis- 





ease. Should the total deaths on the battle-field dur- 
ing the war amount to fifty thousand for each nation, 
the American casualties from disease alone would be 
more than two hundred thousand, while the Japanese 
losses would amount to only twelve thousand five 
hundred. Should the Spanish-American War form the 
true basis for comparison, then the total American 
losses from disease would amount to seven hundred 
thousand, as against twelve thousand five hundred 
Japanese. 

Whenever a nation’s attitude toward war is evasive, 
its conduct indecisive, and its preparation an indif- 
ferent, orderless assembling of forces, it prepares for 
defeat. 

Preparation for war must be definite in purpose, 
specific in application. There is no uncertainty in de- 
termining a nation’s probable adversaries within such 
periods of time as to permit preparedness, the adapta- 
tion of armaments to specific purposes, and defined 
theatres of war. 

The objective of military activity must determine 
the character of its preparation. But there can be no 
adaptation of military means to a definite end when 
this preparation is purposeless, and the government of 
it nebulous and vain. A nation’s military prepared- 
ness cannot be constant nor apply equally to all coun- 
tries, but must vary with each combatant, and must 
be determined by the strategic advantages or diffi- 
culties extant. The character of military preparation 
is not identical in any two wars where exist chrono- 
logical, racial, or topographical differences. 

Whenever a nation denies the basis and evolutionary 
character of warfare in the development and expansion 
of nationalities, rigid military systems come into being. 
This rigidity in military science is an anomaly that 
has time and again brought about the defeat and 
eventual dissolution of nations. 

The evolution of warfare is constant in cause and 
effect; whether we consider the massed phalanxes of 
Alexander, the legions of Cesar, or the changes in 
armament and tactics that were introduced by Charles 
XII., Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Schornhorst, Von 
Moltke, or Yamagata. The successes of these captains 
were made certain by the application of new means 
and methods of warfare. 

No phase of national activity demands so much 
flexibility in administration and development as the 


military and naval departments; no part of the gov-” 


ernment tends more quickly to deterioration if once 
they become subject to fixed and wnalterable systems. 
Not only must all preparation for war be flexible as 
regards armament and training, but also capable of 
instant change, as the probabilities of war shift from 
one theatre of combat to another. 

Conditions governing military preparedness in a 
conflict with Mexico have nothing to do with factors 
controlling military preparations for a war with Ger- 
many. Moreover, the purposes of the enemy in mak- 
ing war, his armaments, objective theatres of war, and 
innumerable other conditions must determine, in 
variant gradations, concurrent changes in this nation’s 
preparations; these must be approximated and pre- 
pared for in times of peace. 

Whenever preparation for war is regarded only as 
an expedient applicable to abnormal conditions, and 
is postponed to the beginning of hostilities, then the 
nation, in modern times, is plunged into a struggle 
that shall terminate only in destruction. 

The chances of success in modern warfare are pro- 
portionate to: the rapidity with which the military 
and naval power of a nation can adapt itself to new 
conditions and diverse theatres of war. When specific 
preparation against a known enemy, and in a prede- 
termined theatre of war, is lacking, though general 
preparedness has not been neglected, the difficulties of 
conducting the war are diminished only in a small 
degree. In some instances unforeseen conditions will 
prove so restrictive that war cannot be carried on in 
the enemy’s principal theatre of war, though the nation 
is possessed of both armies and navies. 

Governed by these facts, it must be ascertained what 
preparation this nation has made for conducting a 
war against Japan before the conflict itself can be 
considered. 

The theatre of this war, as a whole, will be the 
Pacific Ocean, divisible into six spheres of combat: 
the Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, Washington, Oregon, 
and California. The salient characteristic that forms 
the determinate factor in the conduct and conclusion 
of this conflict is found in the vast distances that 
must be traversed by the armies and fleets of both 
nations. 

In this approaching war, as in all international com- 
bats, the possession of strategic positions constitutes 
the main struggle of both nations, since it is in the 
permanent control of these that are to be found those 
elements of military and naval power that will deter- 
mine the eventual consummation of the war. The 
strategic positions forming the determinate factors in 
a war between Japan and this Republic are entirely 
American, and if they were defended to the extent that 
an attack on them was doubtful of success, then the 
probabilities of war would be remote. But these terri- 
tories are naked of defence, and because of this naked- 
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ness they constitute an irresistible inducement to the 
ambitions of a martial race. 

The conditions that determine the seizure and con- 
trol of the American Pacific possessions apply to this 
Republic as much as they do to Japan. They equalize 
both nations’ opportunities so long as Alaska, the 
Pacific Coast, Hawaii, Samoa, and the Philippines are 
not defended prior to the beginning of hostilities. 
Their subsequent control, whether by Japan or this 
Republic, will be determined by which nation first 
occupies them in force and makes secure their pos- 
session. 

The seizure and control of these territories are de- 
termined equally to both nations by three conditions: 
(lL) Temporary naval supremacy in the Pacific. 

(2) Rapid mobilization of trained armies. 

(3) Possession of efficient means of transportation. 

The disinclination of this Republic to render ade- 
quate military and naval protection to its possessions 
in the Pacific gives to Japan not only temporary com- 
mand of the entire ocean, but time enough for the tem- 
porary character of its control to pass into perma- 
nency. Unless the United States establishes sufficient 
naval bases in its four quarters of the Pacific, making 
them militarily secure. against land attack, and main- 
tains, in the Pacific, fleets as much superior to the 
entire navy of Japan as adverse strategic conditions 
demand, the United States will iose in the beginning 
what she will never be able to regain during the con- 
tinuation of the war—the entire American littoral on 
the Pacific. 

The seizure and control of the Pacific do not alone 
depend upon naval supremacy. So vast is this ocean, 
and so widely separated are the different American 
possessions, that the military defence of them is of 
primary importance. The efficiency of navies and the 
sphere of their combatability are determined not only 
by widely spaced bases, but by their security from 
attack. Port Arthur was only impregnable to ships of 
war. This is true of all naval bases, if the command 
of the sea is lost to the extent of allowing the enemy 
an opportunity of transporting troops and making a 
land attack. 

Temporary possession of the sea by the enemy must 
always be considered in military calculations as not 
only possible, but probable. When it occurs, then all 
territories, harbors, and their fortifications are ex- 
posed to land attack. Their protection depends upon 
mobile armies sufficient in themselves to repulse any 
force the enemy is capable of landing—not in specific 
harbors, but on any portion of the seacoast. 

A war between Japan and the United States will be 
determined not by naval but land battles. The rapidity 
eof mobilization and the celerity with which trained 
armies are placed in the field at the beginning of 
hostilities, compose the primary factors in securing 
and making permanent military command over these 
possessions. 

Under the present military system this Republic 
could not mobilize in any one place a field army of 
nineteen thousand regular soldiers in the same period 
of time that Japan could assemble, ready to take the 
field, half a million veteran troops. For the United 
States to enlist, equip, and train to the same degree 
of efficiency a similar force would require not less 
than three years. 

As the determinate character of this theatre of war 
is its’ vastness, the possession of means to transport 
armies and to transfer them from one place to another 
constitutes the most vital element in determining the 
issue of the conflict. The movement of armies, their 
mobility or inertia, will be, in this war, dependent 
wholly upon the efficiency of their means of transporta- 
tion. If Japan were without sea transports equal to 
the needs of her armies, the Pacific Coast and the 
American Provinces in the Pacific would be beyond the 
sphere of Japanese enterprise. On the other hand, 
if the United States possessed a standing army of 
two fnillion men, but no other means of military trans- 
portation than exist at the present time, this Republic 
could not conduct a single campaign beyond the fron- 
tiers of the Union. Unfortunately, the United States 
does not possess a field army of even fifty thousand 
men, while Japan has such complete means of oceanic 
transportation, that she can move her vast armies to 
any portion of the Pacifie with greater ease than Na- 
poleon moved sitilar armies from Paris across the 
river Elbe, or beyond the Danube; or Grant across the 
theatre of war during the American Rebellion. 

This Republic is without means of military trans- 
portation. In the Spanish-American War two months 
elapsed before sufficient transports could be got to- 
gether to embark a single army corps. though Havana 
lies only three “days distant from the main centre of 
American commerce. In the Russian War Japanese 
armies had landed and were marching on the Asian 
Continent eight days after the declaration of war. In 
1907, nearly ten years after the Spariish War, the 
American Government was obliged to charter foreign 
vessels to transport six thousand troops from the 
mainland to Cuba. The Japanese Government, on the 
other hand, possesses sufficient transportation facilities 
to carry in a single voyage, if necessary, more than 
two hundred thousand troops. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. J. DUNCAN 


about half-way between lamp-posts. 
It was so compact-looking that I 
Ex hesitated, picked it up, and found 
Ys that it was a thick roll of bills. 
(gm) At the next light I unrolled it a 


al 


Se little, and saw that several of the 
ro EG bills were fives and tens. I glanced 
Ae around; there was nobody in sight 
on the quiet street. I thrust it into my coat pocket, 
and walked rapidly home. I went directly to my 
study, turned on the desk-lamp, and unrolled it on the 
green pad. it amounted to one hundred and fifty- 










“T lost that money, sir,’ he said in a trembling 
voice. 
it to him, and we was goin’ to the show to-day, an’ I 
lost it when I went home, an’ I didn’t tell my mother 
avout it.” He stopped, his under lip quivering. 

“ How much was it, and where did you lose it?” I 
asked. 

“Tt was fifty cents, an’ I lost it on Wilson Street, 
*cause me and Jimmy lives on the same street.” 

“And where did you get it?” I continued. 

“Cause to-day I’m fourteen, an’ me father gave it 
to me,” he said, choking a sob. 

“Here it is, my boy,” I answered, giving him a 

fifty-cent piece. His eyes 
danced, and without a 
word he ran out of the 











room. I heard him 
whistling down the corri- 
dor. 

The next applicant did 
not arrive for an hour. 
He was ar §intelligent- 
looking man, rather over- 
dressed, of about forty 
years. His eyes were 
black and snapping, and 
his hair very luxuriant. 
I put the usual question 
to him at once. He 
smiled indulgently. 

“Well, sir, I can’t say 
exactly how much there 
was in the roll, because I 
ain’t apt to count the 
money I carry on me; 
and I was in a _ good 
many localities last 
night, and used only the 
change I had in another 
pocket. I had it here,” 
indicating his hip 
pocket, “and must have 
wrenched it out in get- 
ting my handkerchief. 
Oh, I suppose there must 
have been fifty or a hun- 
dred dollars in it.” He 
glanced at me carelessly, 
* Maybe more.” 

“T am sorry,” I said, 
“but you don’t describe 
the loss definitely enough 
to justify me in conclud- 
ing that the money is 
yours.” 

“IT suppose that’s so,” 








“ Then when I remembered I looked for the money in my pocket, and it was gone” 


seven dollars. Three of the bills were twenties, and 
the rest tens, fives, twos, and ones. After a few 
moments’ consideration I rang the telephone, and 
placed the following advertisement in the four prin- 
cipal newspapers for the following day: 


*“ FOUND 
late last night, a sum of money. The owner may 
have it by applying between nine and one, or two and 
five, at the address below, and proving property. 

“LL. F. MANsrietp, 45 Jefferson Building.” 


I then sent my butler with a similar notice to be 
placed in a conspicuous place in the nearest branch of 
the post-oftice. 

As I was going to my office in the morning, it first 
occurred to me that I was acting foolishly; no doubt 
every dishonest man in town would be at my office to 
prove the money was his., I began to realize that my 
work for the day would be continually interrupted at 
best. When I reached my oflice I instructed one of 
my clerks to send all applicants for the money into 
the waiting-room, the door of which was near my 
desk. 

I had not been at my desk long before a caller was 
announced. He was a workman, honest-appearing and 
healthy. I had made up my mind that I must handle 
my visitors without gloves, so I asked him abruptly 
what his business was. 

“ About that money, sir,” he 
shyly, fingering his hat. 

“Well, how much was it, and about where did you 
lose it?” I demanded. 

“It was a matter of ten dollars. I had it when I 
left the wharf at six o’clock, and missed it when I 
got home.” 

“Had you been anywhere after you left the wharf, 
and before you went home?” I asked. 

* No, sir,” he replied, very frankly» 

“I’m very sorry,” I replied, “ but I’m afraid the 
money isn’t vours; neither the sum nor the place cor- 
responds.” 

“Tm sorry, too, sir,” he replied, trying to conceal 
his disappointment with a smile. ‘Good day, sir. 
Thank you.” 

Ten minutes passed and another claimant entered. 
He was a small boy of about twelve years, decently 
dressed, and very much down in the mouth. 

“Well, sir.’ I asked, briefly, “what can I do for 
you? 


answered, somewhat 





he replied, imperturbably, 
getting up. “I dare say 
I may have lost it in 


added, glancing quickly 
at me. 

“That wasn’t where I found it,” I replied, shortly. 

“Well, sir, if I can figure out how much I must 
have had on me, I’ll call again. Good day.” 

I did not like this man’s manner, and was glad to 
get rid of him so easily. I renewed my resolution to 
surrender the money to nobody without getting a per- 
fectly satisfactory proof. 

The next was an ex- 


“T’d been over to Jimmy Daly’s, an’ I’d showed . 


the Public Garden,” he» 

















I found it on the sidewalk at night 


an’ thin, av it’s the same as [ lost, it ’1] be mine sure,’ 
he said, triumphantly. 

“ But if I told any one how much the sum was,” I 
replied, ‘any dishonest man could come in here and 
say it was his!” 

He gazed at me in doubt. “ An’ are yez afther 
thinkin’ I’m a dishonust man?” he asked, slowly. 

“Oh no,” I replied, smiling easily, “not at all; 
but you see I don’t know anything about you.” 

“Faith, ain’t that as bad talkin’?” he said 
nantly. 

“Well, look here,” said I. * Jet’s assume that we are 
both honest men. Now you tell me how much you lost, 
and I’ll tell you whether that was the amount that I 
found. That ’Il come to the same thing.” 

“Tl not!” he said. ‘ Why would I be tellin’ you 
how much I’m afther losin’, and you not tell me how 
much you’re afther findin’?” 

Here was an honest, stupid man, I thought, as I 
stood in perplexity, wondering what to do with him. 
At last an idea struck me. “T’ll tell you,” said I, 
“you take this piece of paper and write on it the sum 
you lost, and I’ll write on this piece the sum I found. 
Then we’ll open the papers together, and if the figures 
are the same, we shall know that the money I found 
was yours.” 

He looked at me doubtfully with his mouth open. 
At last he seemed to understand. “ Faith, that Il be 
fair fur th’ both av us,” he said, slowly. 

We did as I had suggested. The figures did not 
correspond; his was 125. When I showed him that 


indig- 





cited Irishman. -He was 
a dull-looking fellow, and 
addressed me as if he sus- 
pected I had stolen the 
money. 

“?Twas a pot o’ dollars 
an’ more I lost, and I 
want ut. I can’t afoord 
to be losin’ me savin’s. 
Will yez be a good man 
an’ give ut to me, sorr?” 

“But, my friend,” I 
answered, “ I can’t give it 
to you until I know 
whether it is your 
money.” 

“But begorry, ain’t I 
afther losin’ ut? What 
more do yez want?” he 


interrupted. 
“Yes, exactly,” I ex- 
claimed, hastily, ‘“ but 


suppose it isn’t what you 
lost; suppose somebody 
else lost the money I 
found? You wouldn’t 
want to take his money, 
would you?” 

“Thin where th’ divil 
is my .money?” he de- 
manded, indignantly. 

“T don’t know any 
more than you do, if this 
isn’t it,” I replied, langh- 


ing. 

He pondered in_per- 
plexity for a minute. 
Suddenly his face cleared. 

















“Begorry, I have ut!” 
he exelaimed. “Do yez 
tell me how much was 
it you're afther findin’, 
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“You needn’t imagine, my dear, that the man who 
found it has got the moral courage to own up!” 








» 














the money could not be his, he became indignant; but 
after a moment or two he seemed to understand. 

“Ye look like an honest man,’ he observed, “an 
wouldn’t be keepin’ back the savin’s of an honest 
worrukman, ye wid a big office, and min under ye.’ 
He put on his hat, gazed around the room regretfully, 
and departed slowly and sadly. 

It was not until afternoon that I had another caJler. 
At lunch [ had talked my visitors over with a friend, 
who agreed with me that with the possible exception 
of the black-eyed man, who didn’t know how much he 
had lost, the claimants had all been honest. So. far no 
woman had come; but I was destined to see the fair 
sex in the afternoon. My first caller was a woman 
of youngish appearance, and fashionably dressed. 

“This is Mr. Mansfield?” she said. 

“Yes. Please sit down,’ I answered, bowing and 
moving up a chair. 

“Thank you, I won’t sit down. I called fn to ask 
about that money which you advertised this morning. 
It isn’t much, Mr. Mansfield; but you know a woman’s 
money is what her husband gives her, and means more 
than you men think. Thank you,” she said with a 
smile, as J picked up and handed her her muff, which 
she had dropped. “The sum was a little over a 
hundred and fifty-five or fifty-six dollars—I am afraid 
I can’t say exactly how much—TI had been shopping. 
I lost it somewhere in the Back Bay, no doubt—I had 
made several calls—probably on Marlborough ‘Street, 
or one of the cross streets, though I can’t be sure of 
that.” She stopped and smiled. 

_ “May I ask your name?” I said. 

“Certainly; Mrs. William J. Carver.” 

“ —-And where you live?” 

“On Marlborough Street. I think I have sometimes 
seen you pass our house,” she said, smiling again. 

“Thank you; excuse me a moment,” I said, and went 
into my office. I got a Blue Book and a Social Regis- 
ter, and found a William J. Carver at number 
Marlborough Street. I said a few words to one of my 

clerks, and then returned to her. 

““The money seems to be yours, Mrs. Carver,” I said. 

“and I am glad to be able to return it to you. How 
long, may I ask, have you lived on Marlborough 
Street ?” 

“Not quite two years,” she answered, 

“Tt is a pity you didn’t telephone me this morning,” 
I went on. “I could have sent the money up, and you 
would not have been bothered to call for it. Shall 
[ bring it to you this evening? I shall be passing 
your house.” 

“ Why—really, Mr. Mansfield, I shall need it this 
afternoon, and if you will return it to me now it will 
be much more convenient, and it will be less trouble 
for you.” She seemed to be irritated at my suggestion, 
but I was playing for time. At that moment my clerk 
opened the door and put in his head. I excused my- 
self for a moment to Mrs. Carver, and went into the 
office with the clerk. He had telephoned to num- 
ber Marlborough Street, and spoken to Mrs. 
Carver herself, who said she-had lost no money. I 
returned to the woman. 

“You must excuse me, Mrs. Carver,” I said, “ but 
many people have answered my notice in the papers to- 
day, and I decided at the outset that I must observe 
rigid precautions. I shall have to ask you to let me 
bring the money to you this evening.” 

She turned red. “Have you any idea that I am 
an impostor, Mr. Mansfield?” she asked, indignantly. 

I said nothing, but looked at her steadily. Her 
rage at least was real, and it told much about her. 

“Don’t bother to return it at all,” she cried, rush- 
ing to the door. “ You had better keep it yourself!” 
And she slammed the door behind her. 

Until this moment I had forgotten that this woman 
had named correctly the sum that I had found; and 
now this knowledge seemed extraordinary. She must 
have found out where I lived—probably from the Di- 
rectory—but how had she known the sum? I had told 
it to nobody; stop, though; I had told it to the Irish- 
man! Unless she was guessing—and this did not 
seem likely, considering the pains she had taken with 
other details—-she must have got the information 
from him. If this was so, he was the cleverest man 
I had ever seen, instead of the stupidest! 

It was hardly worth while examining any more 
claimants, for now I knew that from both the Irish- 
man and the woman the sum could be known, and the 
general neighborhood of where I found it was known 
by the latter. But there were no more callers until 


> 








five o’clock, my usual time for leaving my office. Then 
a young woman was announced. She was small, 
thinly dressed, and was much out of breath. She 


appeared somewhat frightened. I offered her a chair. 

“You come about the money I found?” I asked. 

*“* Yes, sir,” in a hesitating, embarrassed way. 

“And how much did you lose?” I continued. 

“It was twenty-five dollars, sir,” she said, anxiously. 
“It didn’t belong to me, but to my employer.” 

* Where did you lose it?” 1 continued. 

“1 can’t tell exactly, sir. I work on Weymouth 
Street; and after we closed the shop last night I 
was to take the money to my employer’s house, so that 
he might deposit it on his way down this morning.” 

“ Where is his house?” T asked. 

“JT didn’t go to it then, sir; I walked home with one 
of the other girls—there are three of us—and when I 
left her I forgot about the money until I got home. 
We had been talking of—of something that interested 
me and-kept me thinking. Then when I remembered 
I looked for the money in my pocket, and it was gone.” 

“Did you go and tell your ‘employer at once?” I 
asked. 

“Oh yes, sir, certainly.” 

“Was he angry?” I continued. 

A shade passed over the thin features. “He said I 
must pay it back,” she replied. “ But I haven’t told, 
you, sir, that my friend lives on Inman Street, and 
that I live on Water Street, which runs off it. That, 
or the way from the shop to Inman Street, is where 
I must have lost it.” 

“Yes; but I don’t see how your employer can hold 
you responsible,” I went on. ‘ Weren’t you doing him 
a favor; not work which you were paid for?” 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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An Interesting Coming-of- 
Age in the British Peerage 


THE YOUNG MARQUIS OF STAFFORD ATTAINS HIS MAJORITY 


recently the event was celebrated with much 

enthusiasm and elaborate ceremony at Tren- 
tham, the family seat, and the Sphere presents an ac- 
count and pictures of the festivities. 

There is in all Great Britain no more popular pair 
than the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, the parents 
of Lord Stafford. The duke is descended of a family 
that was prominent in England before the Norman 
invasion, when one Sir Oliver Gower was sheriff of 
Yorkshire. The earldom of Sutherland dates from 
1057. The dukedom originated in 1758, and the 
present duke is tle fourth in succession. The Duchess 
of Sutherland is the daughter of that Earl of Rosslyn 
who achieved considerable distinction as a poet. The 
duchess inherited literary ability from her father, 


W “= the Marquis of Stafford came of age 


and her novels and short stories have earned for her 
a wide-spread fame as a graceful writer who looks 
deep into the history and tendencies of the times and 
faithfully portrays them. 


George Granville Sutherland, Marquis of Stafford, 


was born on August 29, 1888, and he is a lieutenant 
in Lovat’s Scouts Yeomanry. Lord Curzon and the 
Grand Duke Michael were among the _ illustrious 


visitors at Trentham, and the tenantry through their 
spokesman presented an address to the young marquis, 
wishing him long life, success, and happiness. He 
made a modest and charming reply. The titles to 
which the young nobleman will succeed are Duke of 
Sutherland, Earl Gotham, and Viscount Trentham, 
Baron Gower, Earl of Sutherland, and Baron Strath- 
nayer, 

















The Duchess of Sutherland stands at the right, Lord Stafford at the left, of the photograph 
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THE DOG OF WHOSE OBEDIENCE YOU’VE JUST 


A COURAGEOUS YOUTH 
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Pe tA © aan out of his employer's office 
Ye AAW) with a very red face, and his eyes 
Y 2) had about them a sort of a sheepish 
east that indicated that he had re- 
ceived a pretty good sort of a 
ragging at the hands of the head 
of the firm. 

“Well, Sill,’ said one of his 
fellow workers in the shop, “ you 
look as if you’d got what was coming to you all right 
all right.” 

“Yep,” said Bill, with a weary and dejected sigh. 

“ Fired?” asked the other. 

* Nope—on probation,” said Bill. 

“Old man lay it on hard?” asked his friend. 

* Never caught anything worse; but he didn’t have 
it all his own way,” said Bill. “I had the satisfac- 
tion of telling him what I thought of him.” 

“Gee! And he didn’t fire you after that?” asked the 
other, admiringly. 

* Nary a fire,” said Bill. 

“What did you tell the old man when you told him 
what you thought of him?” asked the admiring com- 
rade. 

‘IT just looked him square in the eye, and I said, 
* Mr.> Skizzicks,’ I said, ‘I’ve been working for you 
now for going on two years, and I want to say that 















you are in all respects the squarest, finest man 
1 ever worked for, or ever want to work for. 
Your treatment of your employees is so invari- 


ably generous, considerate, and fair, that I never 
speak of anything else when I am at home; and 
if you say that in this instance I have done wrong 
and need a good larruping, knowing you as I do for a 
man who is always temperate and just in his judg- 
ments, I not only wouldn’t think of disputing what 
you say, but if you say the word, by Jingo, I'll go 
outside now and larrup myself with the best grace in 
the world.’ ” 

“By Jove, Bill,” said the other, enthusiastically, 
“you are a wonder. There’s nothing in this world 


that I admire so much as true independence of ' 
character. I was afraid you were going to knuckle 


under.” 

“Not I,” said Bill, proudly. “I’m no _ boot-licker, 
and I wasn’t any more afraid to tell old Skizzicks the 
truth than I would have been if I’d been talking to 
that red-haired, freckle-faced limb of Satan the new 
office-boy.”’ 


BROTHERS UNDER THEIR SKINS 


A CELEBRATED minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Brooklyn went South on a lecturing tour. 
While in one of the Southern cities he was asked to 
preach in a large colored church. He accepted the in- 
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FOR THOSE WHO ARE UNABLE PHYSICALLY TO KEEP THEIR EYE ON THE BALL IN ITS USUAL POSITION 
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BEEN BOASTING 


vitation, and when the hour came for the service he 
was taken into the pulpit by the minister in charge, 
who introduced him in the following words: 

““My dear brethren, I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to you Brother S— of Brooklyn, New York. 
He has a white face but a black heart.” 








“ EXCUSE ME, MISTER, BUT DO YOU MIND IF I CARVE 
OUR INITIALS ON YOUR TRUNK?” 





DAPHNE’S CHEEK 


SreAK not of Daphne’s * chestnut ” cheek 
If favor at my hands you seek. 
I'll greet you with a stony. stare, 
Or possibly a wicked glare, 
If in such terms you dare to speak 
Of Daphne’s cheek! 
Yes, call it “tan” if so you please. 
I shall not raise the slightest wheeze. 
And anybody here in town 
Can call it “brown” 
For aught that he 
Will hear from me. 
Or call it “bronzed,” or call it “ bay,” 
T'll not object to what you say. 
I shall not even care if you 
Shall set it down as “ russet-hue,” 
Nor should I take it hard or rough 
Were you to speak of it as “snuff ”— 
In certain lights, I can’t deny, 
It does seem that way to the eye. 
Or call it “ dun,” 
Or “cinnamon,” 
And even “ dapple-cheeked ” T’ll hear 
Without a jeer. 
But “chestnut”? Never! Not while T 
Have strength to fight and will to die 
For Daphne will I e’er agree 
Her cheek could ever unto me 
A “chestnut” be! : 
CARLYLE SMITH. 
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THE MIKADO’S GIFT 
“7 SEE,” said Little 
| Binks, “that the 
Mikado of Japan 
is going to send ten 
5 thousand cherry trees as 
if, a gift to this government, 
A to be planted along the 
Potomac. Pretty nice 
gift, eh?” 
“Yer,” said the Genial 
Philosopher, “a charm- 
ing gift. Nowif the Em- 
peror of China will send 
' us a half-million bam- 
boo trees to plant along the Mississippi, and the Tsar 
of Russia will ship over a few million phanerogamous 
plants, for replanting the waste spaces along the 
borders of the Erie Canal, and King Edward will load 
up the Lusitania and the Baltic with forty or fifty 
thousand young oak to reforestate the denuded tim- 
ber-lands of New Jersey, we shall not need to be so un- 
easy on the subject of our natural resources.” 

“ That’s a good idea,” said Little Binks. ‘“ We cer- 
tainly should encourage tree-immigration as well as 
the other.” 

“On second thoughts, perhaps a few family trees 
from Great Britain would be more acceptable,” said 
the Genial Philosopher. “We have such a variety of 
flora of our own that in sending us gifts of this kind 
it is the thing we lack that we should seek to get. 
I wouldn’t mind a few boot-trees from Paris, myself.” 
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in a dark corner of your country place, brandishing a 
club, and demanding to know if it is true that you are 
going to discharge him, answer: 

“Why, Pat, what a foolish idea! 
On the contrary, Pat, I have been looking for you this 
afternoon for the purpose of begging your acceptance 
of this five-dollar bill.” 

When her. father, who has hitherto greeted you 
cordially, peremptorily requests your presence in his 
study, and having got you there demands to know 
what your prospects. are, answer: 

“T am glad you have brought that matter up, Mr. 
Billikens, for I have been bothered on the subject my- 
self. It is rumored on the Street that you have been 
on the wrong side of the market of late, and if this is 
true I think I ought to know it before I definitely 
commit myself to an alliance by which my prospects 
might be materially altered, and not for the better.” 

When your air-ship has burst ten thousand feet in 
the air, and you have come straight to earth without 
any unnecessary loitering, to be asked a few seconds 
after you have landed if you are hurt, answer: 

“Oh, no, indeed. but I am very much afraid I have 
broken this boulder I have inadvertently landed on, 
and I hope you will assure the owner that when I get 
out of the hospital i will gladly send him a bottle of 
Jenkins’ Everlasting Glue to-mend it with.” 

When the professor of mathematics has discovered 
you in a trigonometry examination with a crib con- 
taining a brief digest of the whole subject in your hand, 
and wishes to know how it got there, answer: 

“IT fear, Dr. Pons, that that confounded valet of 
mine has given me the wrong coat this morning, put- 


A HURRY CALL 


“ Perhaps the foreigners would not object to a little 
reciprocity,” suggested Little Binks. 

“ There isn’t a doubt of it,” said the Genial Philoso- 

her. ‘We have so many specimens of American 
graft that we certainly can spare a few too. American 
peaches seem to be quite popular among foreign noble- 
men, especially when grafted on the barrel tree. Then 
there is the whiffie tree, that ought to be popular with 
the diligence-drivers of Switzerland.” 

“T fancy, though,” said Little Binks, “ that we shall 
find some difficulty in sending the Mikado an appro- 
priate return gift for those cherry trees.” 

“Not at all,” said the Genial Philosopher. “ Not at 
all. That’s the simplest proposition of the lot. All 
we need to do is to send him a hundred barrels of 
Martini Cocktails. That will show the Honorable 
Mike that we know what to do with cherries. Speak- 
ing of which, what were you about to say, Binks?” 

And Binks without a word tapped the bell, and in 
a few moments all was well. 

“Remarkable instance of thought transference,” 
said the Genial Philosopher as he swallowed his. 


A GARDEN 


PLANTED young dog-roses 

And I raised a yellow pup. 
planted mint, and then, of course, 
The Asters soon sprang up. 


planted me a yew tree 

And then I raised some phlox. 
next set out some wall-flowers, 
And up came Wall Street s‘ocks. 


- 


planted me a four-o’clock, 
And raised a lot of thyme. 
planted pennyroyal, 
And there came up a dime. 
CaRoLyN WELLS. 


WHAT TO DO 


(From “First Aid to Everybody,’ by Wilberforce 
Jenkins.) 


WHEN little Binks buttonholes you at the club and 
insists upon relating the latest clever thing that Willie 
Binks, aged four, has got off, wait until Binks has 
reached the point of the story, and then answer: 

“Never mind, Binksy. All children are dotty at 
that age, and no doubt Willie will develop intelligence 
as he grows older.” 

When your quarrelsome hired man with all his six 
feet of aggressive impudence looms up before you 


ting my study jacket containing my notes of your 
entertaining instruction out for*me instead of my 
examination coat, in which, in order to avoid even the 
appearance of evil, I have no pockets whatever.” 


A LAY MATTER 

“ WovuLp you like the floors in mosaic?” asked the 
architect. 

The Springfield man looked dubious. 

“ Would you like the floors in mosaic patterns?” 

“T don’t know so much about that,” he finally said. 
“T ain’t got any prejudice against Moses as a man, 
and maybe he knew a lot about tle law. As regards 
laying floors, though, I kinder think I’d rather have 
?em unsectarian.” 





Discharge you?, 


“ Now, YOUNG MAN, DON’T YOU BE STARIN’ AT 
THROUGH YOUR OPERY GLASS ” 


SOLD FOR A SONG 


TorKe. “ Your daughter’s musical education must 
have cost a lot of money?” 

De Pork. “ Yes, it did, but I’ve got it all baci.” 

TorKE. “ Indeed!” 

De Pork. “ Yes. I’d been trying to buy the house 
next door for years and they wouldn’t sell. But since 
she’s come home they’ve sold it to me for half-price.” 


THE INTERSTELLAR TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Hero, Central! Give me Mars. 
Want long distance to the Stars. 


That you, Mars?) Why, howdido? 
How’s the weather using you? 
Feeling pretty fit to-day? . 
How’s things in the Milky Way? 
How’s the fishin’? Bully! Fine! 
Caught a Squidgeon weighing nine? 
Don’t know what a Squidgeon is, 
But it sounds like A 1 biz. 

Say, old man, from where you be 
Starin’ right square down on me, 
How d’you think I’m lockin’, eh? 

‘ Out o’ sight? That’s bully—say, 
You’re a humorist all right. 
What’s that? Tired? Out all night? 
Well, by Jingo—bzz-bzz-bzitt! 
Wire’s busted—have to quit! 


Hello, Central! Venus—yes. 
Venus. V-e-n-u-s! 


Howdy, Venus—howdido? 

Wish I looked as sweet as you! 
How’s your mother? Oh, too bad! 
Really? That is very sad. 
Thought I’d ring to tell you that 
I admired your new spring hat. 
Yes, it’s quite becoming—grand. 
Not exactly what you'd planned? 
Well, perhaps it’s just as well. 

If you looked a bit more swell 
Half the women on this sphere 
Soon would die of envy, dear. 

Is it on straight? Well, not quite. 
But the tilt strikes me just right— 
Gives you quite a piquant air 
With the marcelle of your hair. 
Tell me, does your new spring sack 
Button up along the back, 

Or is it—bzz-bzz-bzz-bzut! 

Wire’s bust again? Oh, tutt! 


Hello, Central. What’s the bill? 
Fourteen what? Not fourteen mill— 
Fourteen million dollars? My!!! 
Wire’s busted—so am I! 


JouN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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LF 92 H-00-00, mamma! Isn’t 
wisp dearest, loveliest thing!” 
It was the gleeful voice of Lady 

Jane, half screaming, half crying, 

> in an ecstasy of childish joy, and I 

knew she had seen the dog. 

Though it was but five o’clock in 
> the morning—the middle of the 
night—I wanted to see this Christ- 
mas scene, and so, jumping into bath-robe and slippers, 
I hurried down into the little parlor. And it was 
worth seeing. 

Aunt Nell had the wonderful dog under her arm, and 
I never saw even her beautiful face half so lovely as 
it was with the sweet mother-love shining from her 
eyes as she looked at Lady Jane. Uncle Frank was 
the picture of happiness, watching the antics of the 
child, who was dancing about the floor like some wild 
thing, letting go a series of yells expressive of her de- 
light. 

The pup, the cause of all this commotion, I didn’t 
think much of. I like a real dog, all right, but this 
little bunch of tawny hair, with a big pink bow on 
the neck, didn’t appeal to me. He looked scared to 
death. His ears and tail had been bobbed in the latest 
style, as became his pure and ancient Skye lineage, 
and he had a helpless, wondering look in his opales- 
cent eyes that did not betoken either courage or self- 
reliance. 

“Come in, Jackie,” cried Uncle Frank, gayly. 
* Both you children are in on this Christmas game. 
Sorry we haven’t a pup for you also, but there are 
other things among this junk that may interest you.” 

Uncle Frank wasn’t so many years older than I. 
However, he was a man of some importance to my 
mind. He had worked up to be city editor of one 
of the big city dailies, and, by his sufferance, I was 
learning to be a reporter. He had his cottage in the 
nicest of the suburban neighborhoods almost paid for, 
and, in a word, with such a job, such a home, and such 
a child as Lady Jane, he had already attained about 
all I hoped for in life. 

Happy days those—for me, at any rate. And I 
think uncle was fairly happy, too. At least he 
seemed so when he and I would throw the rugs in the 
reception-hall aside and slide that pup over the 
waxed floor from one end of it to the other, or when 
he and the pup—Vhilip of Macedon, Lady Jane named 
him—and Lady Jane and myself. would make a pro- 
cession chasing through the library, his study, the 
dining-room, the hall, and back to the library. 

But he agreed with me in not thinking much of the 
pup. He reminded us too much of ald the fussy women 
who kept Aunt Nell busy with pink teas and recep- 
tions and things. Nights when the uncle was not 
crammed into flossy duds and dragged out to some 
function, they’d gather in the little reception-room 
and chatter like a bunch of magpies—mostly about 
clothes and people, while uncle entertained their dull 
and sleepy husbands as best he could in the library. 
Their thoughts were on money-getting, and his were 
mostly on out-of-date ideals, and they didn’t hit it 
off any too well together. The pup had snobbish airs 
that put him in harmony with this phase of life and 
struck a false note with uncle, and I’ve heard him 
speak rather roughly to the little beast when chasing 
him out of his easy-chair after dinner; and he always 
spoke rather slightingly of him. a 

But it was, withal, a pretty happy existence. And 
I’}] never forget the happy group that escorted me to 
the station that Sunday afternoon in the late autumn 
when IT left to seek wider fields for my journalistic 
talents in Chicago, Lady Jane had found a toy silk 
hat which she had rigged up on the pup’s head, and he 
marched ahead of her very proudly, occasionally for- 
getting his dignity to chase after an offending spar- 
row. We were all in the gayest of spirits, and the 
pup even deigned to give a short, sharp bark as I 
waved good-by from the back platform. 

[ heard from them often, of course. I had been gone 
but a couple of months when uncle wrote me that he 
had resolved to try to make some money. He didn’t 
like the money game very well, but his neighbors’ 
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wives were getting to a point where they could out- 
dress and out-entertain Aunt Nell in about seven dif- 
ferent ways, and it was a case of either make money 
or get into debt. So he put in some spare time help- 
ing to promote an interurban traction deal, and I 
soon saw by his letters that he was getting up to his 
neck in it. It finally went through successfully, and I 
was not much surprised at the news that he had given 
up newspaper work and opened a brokerage office. His 
letters were not as cheerful as one might expect from 
a young man fast growing prosperous. He frequently 
signed himself ‘ Money - grubber,’ and _ occasionally 
there would be a line or two about forgotten ideals. 

And how he did hate the society game into which 
Aunt Nell seemed to be plunging deeper and deeper. 

The next spring Aunt Nell took Lady Jane and the 
pup for a trip abroad, and uncle closed the home and 
took up his quarters at the club. And when they re- 
turned, though he met them in New York, he didn’t 
bring them home with him. It was summer and they 
went on to the Maine coast, while he returned home 
to work. 

When I heard the dreadful news of the explosion 
of the launch that swept Lady Jane and her mother 
into eternity 1 grieved deeply, for I had loved them 
dearly. Yet, as I pondered the situation, I could not 
but feel that there were compensations. The child 
had known nothing of the great spiritual tragedy that 
had been enacted in her home. Her short life had 
been a garden of roses, with never a thorn or weed to 
mar it. Nor were any of their friends aware that any- 
thing had gone wrong. Indeed, I doubt if her parents 
themselves had understood the full import of the 
separation-a purely temporary one they believed it. 

But I have changed my mind about the compensa- 
tions. When Uncle Frank invited me to give up my 
modest little job in Chicago and associate myself with 
him, I had opportunities for observation. He aban- 
doned his quarters at the club, and we took up our 
abode in a handsome flat which he had fitted up with 
all the beautiful things they had gathered in their home 
before the end came. There were twice as many rooms 
as we needed, but he said he could not think of parting 
with or storing any of the things from the home, and 
he wanted room for them all. 

The first great indication of change I noted in him 
was his attitude toward the pup. Philip of Macedon 
had been left at the hotel when the fatal launch ex- 
cursion was undertaken. and I think this fact saved 


she wants to freeze some intruder within the sacred 
precincts of “our set.” 

My ‘uncle smiled patiently upon my discomfiture. 
“There are other rugs to be had, Jackie,’ he said, 
quietly. “ Let the poor little fellow enjoy his dinner.” 

“And there are other dogs—real dogs who know 
their place—tu be had at considerably less cost than 
such a rug as this,” I replied, rather warmly. 

The patient smiJe that greeted this explosion was 
the nearest approach IL ever saw to the spirit of gayety 


so characteristic of my uncle in the old newspaper - 


days. At the office he worked fast and furiously. 
Out of the office, he was sometimes brooding alone in 
the library, more often driving his big roadster like 
mad up hill and down dale through the surrounding 
country until far into the night, and still more often, 
I fear, playing for high stakes with some of the fast 
set of brokers and plungers at the club. He seemed 
to have an abnormal craving for excitement. There 
was plenty of it in our business, but that was not 
enough. 

I went out with him one moonlit night, and it was 
plenty for me. I vow we were going at least forty 
miles an hour when a turn in the road revealed a load 
of logs not ten feet ahead of us. My elbow brushed a 
telegraph pole on my side of the road, and I don’t 
yet understand how we missed the load of logs on the 
other. 

“What are you yelling like a frightened woman 
for?” asked my uncle, in plain disgust. “We had 
fully two inches to spare in that squeeze. Philip and 
I have had lots closer ones than that, haven’t we, 
Pup?” 

I presume the foolish pup understood the implica- 
tion that he was braver than I, for he turned upon me 
a look that was unusually contemptuous, even for him. 
And, of a truth, he did not lack courage in the ma- 
chine. He was always in the seat at the side of un- 
cle, proud as Lucifer, barking at all pedestrians and 
horse-drawn taxpayers in the firm belief that such 
plebeians had no right whatever on earth. 

It would be hard to imagine more constant com- 
panions. The pup was under uncle’s desk when he 
was at the office, at his side when in the machine, and 
at the foot of his bed during the night. Occasionally, 
in a crowded street, Philip would lose track of him. 
Then he would make the rounds of the club, the office, 
and the flat, until he had picked him up again. And 
usually, as,soon as Uncle Frank missed Philip, he also 




















He and the pup and Lady Jane and myself would make a procession chasing through the library 


uncle’s reason. All the depth of affection he had ever 
had for Lady Jane seemed to have centred in the pup. 
I bumped into it the very first evening. While we 
hadea negress to clean up the flat and get our break- 
fast, we took our lunch and dinner at the club, and 
uncle brought back with him a bunch of bones and 
seraps for Philip. Instead of eating them on a plate 
set for him in the kitchen, he came trailing into the 
library dragging a big greasy bone, which he _ pro- 
ceeded to eat right in the middle of the priceless Senna 
rug that occupied the centre of the room. 

“Get out, you little beast!” I yelled, and would 
have landed a mild shove with my foot had not Philip 
looked up with such a strange expression of surprise 
that I stopped in sheer astonishment. It was for all 
the world the “ Who-is-this-person?” stare the society 
woman knows how to give through her lorgnette when 
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would begin making this same round until they met 
each other. 

One evening uncle missed him at dinner-time. I 
was out of town, and one of the clerks had carelessly 
locked Philip in the office. When uncle had eliminated 
every other possibility, and reached a correct conclu- 
sion as to the pup’s whereabouts, a few hours of trou- 
ble began. The janitors had gone home and the 
agents of the building did not know where they lived. 
The elevator had stopped, and the big iron grill that 
closed the stairway was locked. With the tools from 
his automobile, uncle finally got that grill apart 
piecemeal, and climbed the ten flights of stairs to re- 
lease the pup, who would have suffered no other ill 
than loneliness, had he remained in the office all night. 

“You never will deserve the love of a dog, Jackie,” 
replied uncle, when I told him how needless his toil 
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had been. “Just suppose that building had burned in 
the night!” ; 

I guess the pampered pup was true blue, however. 
That time uncle hit a broken culvert on the little 
side road under the cliff, and was thrown with his 
head against the wall of rock, he would have died 
before anybody ever found him, had not Philip sat 
by his head and howled for more than five hours 
straight, until a farmer passing on the road above was 
curious enough to investigate the noise. Then the 
way he stood by uncle when he went to the bad dur- 
ing the winter was something like a real dog. 

It was the gambling fever that caused the trouble. 
There was no way of working off the nervous craving 
through driving the roadster, and the poker crowd at 
the club got to claiming him nightly. Philip would 
‘watch at the club until midnight, and then come and 
whine around the flat and then back to the’club, and 
keep this up until he found him. It didn’t matter 
how cold or how nasty the weather was, he was on the 
job every night. He seemed to understand the trouble 
even better than I did, and both of us were utterly 
helpless to stop it. There was very little drinking; 
there was no woman in the case; just a perfect fever 
all the time to be plun- 
ging—anything to keep 
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ness, and had soon recouped his fallen fortunes. 
Gradually we got somewhat away from the gambling 
feature of our business, and became rather a bond 
house, successfully handling some large flotations. 
With his personality uncle was able to go among 
the country bankers and capitalists of the smaller 
cities of the State and dig up money that nobody 
else knew existed. In the spring came the big trac- 
tion merger, and he got in on it right, cleaning up 
more than he had ever thought he would be worth; 
and when [ told him Ellen and I had decided to hitch 
our futures to the same star he presented us outright 
with one of the prettiest little country places of all 
those on the river north of the city. Elmwold, it was 
called, and Ellen came into it the most ecstatic bride 
you ever saw. 

We wanted him to live with us there, but he com- 
promised by driving out every morning for breakfast 
with Philip in the big roadster, and by coming out 
almost every evening after dinner. The peaceful, 
quiet evenings at Elmwold seemed to sooth his nerves, 
and he was the more fond of the place because Philip 
seemed to take such delight in running about it. 
Things went thus peacefully until one evening when 














from thinking. Only once 
did I have the courage to 
broach the subject. 

“What’s the odds, 
Jackie?” he asked, rather 
roughly. “ Nobody cares 
a whoop what becomes of 
me, anyway. If I sit here 
and think about things as 
they were, I’ll kill myself. 
This way, I merely kill 
time.” 

“But why don’t you 
get out among some of 
your old friends? There 
are plenty of good women 
and children whose so- 
ciety you’d enjoy.” 

“Ugh! Go among the 
women I used to despise 
so? They drove me in- 
sane. Their eternal pres- 
ence and influence on her 
made me unkind to her. 
Time is serving me just 
right. I was more to 
blame than she!” 

Evidently his thoughts 
flew faster than his 
words. I tried to piece 
together their meaning, 
and I think I succeeded 
after a fashion. 

Things came to a 
elimax one chill, bleak 
morning in February. It 
had been a horrible night 
of wind and sleet and wet 
snow. For the third time 
the pup had come to the 
fiat and whined, but, -as 
usual, had gone out again 
when he found that my 
uncle had not yet come 
in. But he was too tired 
and used up to attempt 
the mile or more back to 
the club, and curled up 
on the stone bench near 
the steps. I was still 
watching him from a 
little alcove curtained 
off from the library 














when uncle came. The 
sight of Philip shivering 
there on the stone, too 
feeble, too nearly frozen 
to give him the usual 
joyous welcome, seemed to. go 
heart. 

He caught the little fellow up in his arms and 
rushed into the entrance. I shrank back into the al- 
cove, for there was not time to get through the libra- 
ry, and I didn’t want uncle to think I had been keer- 
ing tab on him. Thus I was an unwilling eaves- 
dropper on what followed. He laid the pup tenderly 
on the big couch among the pillows and ran to the 
bath-room, returning with some big bath towels. He 
rubbed Philip vigorously until he was dry and warm 
again, and then sat down beside the sleepy puppy. 

“Why don’t you snarl at me, Philip,” he asked, “ in- 
stead of licking my hand this way? Don’t you know 
that I’m a cruel, criminal brute, as well as a blith- 
ering ass? Don’t you know that I’m broke, that I’m 
no good, that I’m posted for debt at the club? Every- 
body else knows it. Why, even that miserable, cring- 
ing whelp, the tailer, to whom I owe not a cent, hummed 
and hawed about making me a new coat to-day! 
They all know I’ve lost heavily. They all know I’m 
simply a weak fool who once had a little luck and got 
together a little money. Don’t you know it, too? 
Of course you do, and you know that I’ve treated you 
shamefully, and yet you love me!” 

The foolish pup stood upon his hind legs and licked 
uncle’s hands and face until the outburst was over. 
And when they left the library I crept off to my bed, 
satisfied that a change for the better was here. 

Nor was I mistaken. Uncle buckled down to busi- 


straight to his 


Through the long dreary night the pup was never out of his arms 


one of Ellen’s friends, a youthful widow who was vis- 
iting us for a few days, hinted broadly that she would 
just love to ride in the roadster, anu, to our amaze- 
ment, uncle humored her by inviting her to drive with 
him. She was the first woman that had ever been 
in the machine, and Philip acted so ugly about it that 
he was left in our charge. An hour later he heard 
the machine—-whose particular purr he could distin- 
guish from all others—near the gate and ran to meet 
it. 

But the machine went on, and the dog did not come 
back. “He tried to follow us and lost us,” explained 
my uncle, subsequently. He showed up at the office 
for only a few-minutes next morning. He had been 
hunting Philip all night, and was off again. On the 
second day he found him in the river bottoms, cov- 
ered with prickly burrs and half starved. Then he 
carefully avoided Elmwold until the widow had left. 

Troubles never come singly. It was but a couple 
of weeks later when he had to make a trip to one of 
the smaller cities of the State on an important bond 
deal. Almost invariably he made these country 
trips in his machine, but this morning it was raining 
hard, and he took a trolley line. “He did not return 
until late at night, and then he was covered with mud 
and wet to the skin. 

“Did you full the bond deal through?” I asked him, 
for I was waiting at the club when he came in. 

“T’ve lost Philip again!” was all my uncle an- 
swered. 













































































“ How upon earth?” 

“Oh, it came through taking the infernal trolley. 
He was restless all the way, and jumped off at Pink- 
ville, seven miles from the end of the trip. When I 
got there I missed him. I raneto a stable, got the 
best livery horse in town, and nearly killed it getting 
back to Pinkville. There I learned that some boys 
had chased him down to the railroad and he had dis- 
appeared in a cornfield. I’ve been wading around all 
day trying to find him, but had to give it up.” 

“Whoever finds him will get your name from his 
collar and learn who you are.” 

“But nobody will find him. He’ll be too timid to 
go to a house. He'll do as he did before—go into some 
secluded place and starve. However, I’ve organized all 
the boys of Pinkville into a bicycle corps at a dollar 
a day and hung up fifty dollars as the prize for find- 
ing him. The local printer there is getting out post- 
ers, and I’ll send Tommy down from the office with 
his wheel to-morrow to take charge of the hunt.” 

But there was no word by noon, and my -uncle 
could stand it no longer. He was off in the big road- 
ster for Pinkville, but he came back the next day, 
broken-hearted. Not a trace of the pup had been 
found. 

“Tf only I knew he was dead,’ he groaned, “ it 
wouldn’t be so bad, but to think of him starving alone, 
or being kicked and mistreated by somebody, drives 
me mad. What horrible agony the mother of ff kid- 
napped child must suffer!” 

The faithful Tommy, our office messenger, stayed on 
the job for a week, but there was nothing doing. Just 
ten days had elapsed when, in opening the mail one 
morning, I found this note from a casual acquaint- 
ance of uncle’s in a town thirty miles from Pink- 
ville on the Pennsylvania road. 

“Stray dog with your name on his collar. 
him?” 

Did we want him? If he only knew how much we 
wanted him! TI sent a wire to hold the dog at all 

,hazards, and the whole office force was on the sidewalk 
watching for uncle when he came down to tell him 
the news. Tommy was hustled on the first train, and 
the meeting when he got back with the pup was worth 
seeing. 

From that time forward I don’t believe they were 
ever apart more than half an hour under any cireum- 
stances, until Uncle Frank was called to New York 
one day so suddenly that there was no time to get 
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‘the straw grip in which he carried the pup on rail- 


road journeys, and Philip was left to my tender care. 
Elmwold had no charms for him. We had to keep 
him on a chain all the time, and not a blessed bite 
did he eat during the three days of uncle’s absence. 
Ellen was at her wits’ end to tempt his appetite, but 
it was no use. He would glance at the food, and then 
look up sadly and creep off to the darkest corner of 
the house. 

Uncle returned on a night train, and we were awak- 
ened by the glad barking of Philip, who had heard the 
whir of the big roadster a miley away. When he 
burst into the house the pup sprang for one glad lick 
of his hand, and then made a bee-line for the kitchen, 
where he pounced upon the untouched plate of food 
and cleaned it up in a hurry. 

It was late in the autumn when uncle came to the 
office one morning without the pup. “ Where’s 
Philip?” was the universal inquiry. ‘ He’s not well,” 
replied uncle. “ Just a cold, I think. I’m going to get 
a veterinary and take him up to the flat.” 

But he did not come back, and when I telephoned 
just before dinner the servant replied that Philip was 
very sick. Ellen and [ drove in in the evening, and 
found him with the dog in his arms surrounded by 
two veterinaries and half the dog fanciers of the town, 
all giving varied advice. The little fellow’s stertorous 
breathing plainly indicated heart failure, and all had 
by this time agreed that this was the trouble. Never 
was anything quite so pitiful as the puppy’s big eyes, 
looking about in pain and wondering why the man he 
loved did not help him. Chloroform was advised, but 
uncle would not hear to it, though forced to admit 
that the case was hopeless. 

Through the long dreary night the pup was never 
out of his arms, and we were all relieved when the 
last gasp came at daybreak. 

We found a sunny spot in the rose garden at Elm- 
wold for the grave. Uncle filled in the cold earth him- 
self, and we left him alone. 

His appearances at the office were irregular from 
then on. One day when [I entered his room I found 
him staring intently at the miniature of Lady Jane 
with the pup in her arms, which always stood on his 
desk. 

“Can’t [help you, uncle, in some way?” I asked. 

“No, Jackie, I’m just taking a kind of an inventory 
of hopes—and they’re all reminiscent!” 

While Ellen and I were discussing the situation 
earnestly long after midnight that night, the tele- 
phone rang. The big roadster had whizzed by another 
automobile just at the turn of the Bluff road two 
miles above us, and had crashed straight over Lime- 
stone Bluff, landing on the rocks two hundred feet be- 
low. Life, was extinct when they got to my uncle’s 
side. 

The papers have had long accounts of the accident, 
and have commented much on the dangers of auto- 
mobiling when so expert a driver as Mr. Warner could 
come to grief. 

We do not know what his wishes were, but under 
the great weeping willow in Oaklawn we have built 
a modest little mausoleum of white marble, where he 
and Aunt Nell, Lady Jane, and Philip sleep side by 
side. 


























The witches on the “ blasted heath ”—within the cloister 





























Lady Macbeth receives King Duncan in the Court of Honor 2 The apparitions pass before Macbeth (in the background) 
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Macbeth designs the death of Banquo Macbeth and Lady Macbeth in the chapter-house with Banquo 


WALKING THROUGH A SHAKESPEARE PLAY 


A REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE OF ‘* MACBETH ” WAS GIVEN RECENTLY IN THE ANCIENT NORMAN ABBEY OF ST. WANDRILLE, FRANCE, WHERE MAURICE MAETER- 
LINCK RESIDES. THE PLAY WAS ADAPTED INTO FRENCH BY THE DRAMATIST. MADAME MAETERLINCK PERFORMED THE PART OF LADY MACBETH, AND FIFTY 
SPECTATORS, WIIO HAD PAID $40 APIECE, PASSED FROM ROOM TO ROOM TO WITNESS THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TRAGEDY AMID ITS NATURAL SURROUNDINGS 
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mIratpreranny) N these bustling days it is not with- 
ree) out surprise that one finds in the 
Pere OW most bustling city of America a boy’s 
Nite school that has been going quietly 
ON) and effectively about its daily busi- 
ness for two hundred years. That is 
the. length of time during which 
Trinity School has been a force for 
good in, the city of New York, and 
even though it is now housed in big new buildings 
with all the instructors and accessories needful to pre- 
pare a youth for college the school still proceeds along 
the ancient way, follows still the original simple plan 
of its founder—to make of its pupils good scholars 
and good churchmen. 
When the two-hundredth birthday of this venerable 
vet powerful institution was publicly celebrated a few 
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Trinity gymnasium, for safe and sane athletics 


weeks ago the neighborhood and the country awoke for 
perhaps the first time to an understanding of this 
silent beneficent force which for two centuries has been 
exercised in the training of useful citizens. ; 

The history of the school begins at a time when 
New York was a tiny but hopeful little town snuggled 
down close to the head of the Bay, while all the upper 
part of Manhattan Island was a wild region with a 
few hamlets and farms scattered here and there amid 
the forests in which now and ther Indians still re- 
mained. (Think of wild Indians living where the 
Harlem flats are to-day!) At that time the British. 
had not been long masters of this territory, and the 
early Dutch influence was still preponderant, not only 
in trade, but in religion. It was as recently as 1697 
that Trinity parish had been established ‘by the Vener- 
able Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, whose home was in London, and whose 
officers planted an outpost of the Church of England 
in far-away New York, just as to-day we should estab- 
lish a mission in the Philippines. 

William Huddlestone, whose modest home stood on 
a site now occupied by a gigantic skyscraper of steel, 
made a suggestion to the Venerable Society. He was a 
patriotic Englishman, learned and pious, a son of a 
cavalier said to have been related to one of the queens 
of Henry VIII. He felt that, by establishing a free 
school in which not only secular education should 
be bestowed. but a thorough religious instruction in 
conformity with the doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land as well, a good and lasting work could be accom-. 
plished, not only in training up sound men for the 
young community, but in making them loyal British 
subjects. Boys of Dutch families would be especially 
welcome. The Venerable Society agreed with him, and 
sent to him from London fifty pounds sterling to 
establish the school, and followed this with an annual 
grant of twenty-five pounds for its maintenance. Thus 
was established in 1709 the Charity School of the City 
of New York. But inasmuch as the first sessions of 
the school were held in the tower of Trinity Church 
the popular mind quickly discarded the long official 
title and called the institution Trinity School. Like 
many of its English prototypes, it was a practical 
charity school, which in many instances clothed the 
needy and fed the hungry. Soon it outgrew the tem- 
porary quarters in the church tower and moved into its 
own house in Wall Street. Under the fostering care 
of the rector, church wardens, and vestrymen of 
Trinity Church it increased in size and efficiency. The 
earliest sessions of Columbia University—which began 
life as King’s College—were held in Trinity tower. 
When the first master died, in 1723, to be succeeded by 
his son, Thomas Huddlestone, the school had become 
established as a permanent part of the community. 

The Revolution put an end to the active connection 
between Trinity and its founder, the Venerable Society 
in London, and in 1806 the school was incorporated as 
the New York Protestant Episcopal Public School. 
Not long afterward its home was established in Varick 
Street near Canal, where it remained for many years. 
About this time the trustees came into possession of the 
hequest upon which the present fortune of the school is 
founded. Dr. John Baker, dying in 1796, bequeathed 
to them his farm, which extended from what is now 
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THE STORY OF AN INSTITUTION DESIGNED BY .WILLIAM HUDDLESTONE, 
SON OF A CAVALIER, TO TRAIN GOOD SCHOLARS AND LOYAL CHURCHMEN 


By William Inglis 





Fifth Avenue to the East 
River, between Seventieth 
and Eightieth streets. 
Dr. Baker has survived 
thus far in history as an 
able surgeon and the de- 
signer of the strong and 
beautiful set of teeth, 
still preserved in a glass 
case at the capital, which 
were worn by George 
Washington. But he was 
far. more than that: he 
was a good provider. The 
trustees ably seconded 
his efforts. Through good 


through the evil days of 
1812 and the periods of 
depression recurring in 
later ages, they clung to 
that property. Those 
men of the period, when 
the north end of the City 
Hall was finished in 
rough brown stone be- 
cause it would never be 
seen by any one except 
the rude outlanders in 














the wild swamps near 
Collect Pond and _ the 
northward — those wise 
old trustees clung to that 
property with unalterable determination. 

Their successors held hard, too. They had faith in 
the great city that was to be, even though the mingled 
farm and wilderness they guarded so zealously seemed 
destined to remain forever in the wild. That faith, 
handed down by the trustees from generation to genera- 
tion, has made the school independently rich. How well 
does the present writer remember the trustees of a quar- 
ter of a century ago telling us little fellows that some 
day old Trinity School would have a home fit and 
suitable to her character. This, as all old boys will 
remember, was in the migratory period of the school, 
during which it wandered from site to site, and it was 
at that moment perched in Broadway between Forty- 
fourth and Forty-fifth streets, where the Orangerie 
now stands. We didn’t like to doubt the word of 

















The chapel for daily morning prayers 


such venerable old gentlemen as our trustees—they 
must have been almost fifty years old!—but we 
snickered inwardly, and with sapient cynicism far 
beyond our years said the trustees meant well enough, 
but we could tell ’em a few things: the school was 
doomed to drift loose forever like the Flying Dutch- 
man.. How short-sighted we were can be guessed by 
any one who glances at the present splendid build- 




















In this laboratory Trinity boys study chemistry 
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Venerable Trinity School, powerful beyond its founder’s most enthusiastic dreams 


ings of the school from No. 139 to No. 147 West 
Ninety-first Street. 

The history teaches clearly the value of persistence. 
The trustees hung on to the land even when they 
could not raise enough money to pay the taxes. 
After these had been long overdue they sold a part of 
the estate in order to maintain the rest with the pro- 
ceeds, and finally the value of the tract became so 
great that they were enabled to acquire the site and 
erect the present spacious and beautiful building with 
accommodations for three hundred boys and a faculty 
consisting of the rector, the Rev. Dr. Lawrence T. 
Cole, and a staff of nineteen teachers. There are 
pupils in the primary school as young as their sixth 
year. Graduates of Trinity each year enter Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton, or the school’s old ally, Columbia 
University. Yet religious instruction is still as 
prominent a part of the teaching as it was in the 
beginning, and above all else the school seeks to de- 
velop sturdy character. Bishop Walker, Edward H. 
and Oliver Harriman, Dallas Pratt, and many other 
noted men were Trinity boys. The guiding principle 
was well summed up at the two-hundredth anniver- 
sary celebration by Bishop Greer when he said: “A 
good many seem to think nowadays that everything 
ancient must be wrong and everything modern must 
be right, and to believe that modern science and 
modern thought are solving all our riddles for us. 
There is no solvent for the mysteries of life, but the 
Church contends that they are more clearly illumi- 
nated when looked at through the wisdom of all the 
Christian ages.” 

A letter written by the Right Rev. Dr. William D. 
Walker, Bishop of Western New York, gives a de- 
lightful picture of New York as it was when he was 
a Trinity boy haif a century ago. One can hardly 
conceive that the vast metropolis of the Western 
World only one generation ago was like this: 

“ Looking back over half a century, New York and 
its institutions through that vista show a strangely 
different aspect. At Bulls Head, which was the title 
given to the neighborhood of Fifth Avenue and Forty- 
third Street, where a great cattle-yard for the sale of 
all kinds of four-footed beasts stood, which extended 
for several blocks, north, east, and west, we had, 
practically, the northern limit of the city. Many of 
the gentry lived in their country homes at Chelsea 
and Kip’s Bay and a little way north of Murray Hill, 
and in Bloomingdale. Harlem was a village far away 
in rural regions, and it occupied half a day to reach 
there in the lumbering two-horse stages of the day. 

“Columbia College occupied a large square fronting 
on Church Street and extending, if I remember rightly, 
from Warren to Murray Street. It was a secluded 
inclosure where peace reigned, except when an occa- 
sional outbreak occurred between ‘town and gown.’ 
Then war raged indeed, and party spirit ran high, and 
there was occasional blood-letting by other means than 
physicians’ lancets. St. John’s Chapel stood in its 
Sir Christopher Wren splendor facing a_ beautiful 
park bearing the church’s name, admission to which 
was only by key to a privileged hoi aristoi who occu- 
pied their lordly abodes on either. of its four sides. 
At Hammersley Street and Hudson and thereabouts, 
was a quiet graveyard where many worthy and un- 
worthy citizens slept their sleep unmoved until city 
ordinances and the city fathers ordered what was left 
of them to go marching along, unlike John Brown’s 
body, to new abodes in mother earth. Trinity Church 
had been reared less than a decade prior to that time, 
and Grace Chapel had just departed from its down- 
town site on the southern corner of Broadway and 
Rector Street to shine in its white beauty at Tenth 
Street. It took two churches in that early day to 
keep watch over Wall Street. I wonder if it does not 
need more now to keep its ‘ high finance’ in check.” 
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The Gentler View 


THE BLESSED AMBIENT 
By Florida Pier 


OnE of the dearest possessions among 
those we cling none the less tightly to 
for not being able to touch materially is 
a sense of the vast and pleasant possi- 
bilities lying in the not too distant 
ambient. The future is such a recognized 
charlatan that to lay one’s trust in it 
bespeaks a lack of experience or a for- 
getfulness of surprisingly unexpected 
sprawls in the past. But the ambient, 
which is the agreeably shadowed thicket 
lying just beyond the exposed dusty, 
trampled space on which we stand, con- 
tains more engaging pleasures than Cran- 
borne Chase in the days when it was filled 
with hairbells and smugglers. It is on 
the ambient we keep our upper gaze when 

_ our stamping- ground is absorbing but 
suffocating, it is to the ambient that we 
occasionally make dauntless scampering 
excursions, and it is from there, with a 
beautiful invariability which shows the 
ambient to be completely trustworthy, 
that the doublets and hose of life issue 
forth, letting themselves be bravely seen, 
and accommodatingly giving us glimpse 
of a dingle as they make their way back 
into the wood through waving underbrush. 
With a thing so near, so full of the ex- 
citing unknown, and so difficult to peer 
into clearly, it would be strange indeed 
if we were not in a continual flutter at 
its imminent disclosures. Sometimes the 
ambient is this coming Saturday, some- 
times it is the car ahead, and always to 
all well-minded persons it is the byway 
they have never until that day taken. A 
genuine belief in this lovely neighborhood, 
sometimes known as the near distance— 
such a delectable phrase, implying the ex- 
istence of a place where the distance is 
still its wonderful shimmering self and 
yet has somehow been made near, losing 
in the process not one of its hazy beckon- 
ing qualities—cexplains a great many 
things that up to now have puzzled in- 
quiring minds. That vague, secret, swell- 
ing happiness that comes without cause 
and makes us feel a wholly delightful 
something has just been told us, which we 
cannot put into words or quite recall the 
point of, but are on no account to tell to 
any one else—this is plainly attributable, 
to any one with a logical habit of thought 
and a nodding acquaintance with the 
sources of happiness, to that deeply con- 
niving locality the ambient. The person 
with the vague but perfectly satisfactory 
feeling of delight saw something white 
meaningly waved in the thicket to the 
right. It was not sharply outlined; in 
fact, it might have been almost anything 
from the trappings of a white palfrey 
undoubtedly waiting for her, to a—well. 
to a cloud hung up to dry in preparation 
for a summer day building for her bene- 
fit. Shadowy signallings, but sent to the 
right person and quite enough to prove 
beyond the possibility of doubt that—- 
ahem!—that something peculiarly amiable 
is taking place somewhere or other. 

It is a poor soul with anticipatory 
feelings worn to a shred who does not set 
out for a function known of old for its 
unchanging stupidity with a quickened 
heart- beat and a feeling that, though 
never before on this one night, it will 
surely be a short cut to the ambient. If 





she is once more mistaken, which for 
some reason that no one has ever dis- 
covered is most likely, her hostess should 
not be surprised to have her leave early 
and ought to understand perfectly her 
exclamation of, “I’ve made a mistake; 
this road does not come out where I 
thought it did.” If the hostess is a per- 
son of even slightly helpful disposition, 
she will bear no ill-will, but drop a hint 
as to the nearest sign-post and see her 
guest on her way to a second attempt. 

It occasionally happens, though it can- 
not at all be counted upon, that the 
ambient is stumbled upon when it was 
not so much as in one’s thoughts. A walk 
by oneself across a field and down a lane 
when the sky is gray and the air weeping 
may be through the heart of the ambient, 
and palpitating adventures occur. A lit- 
tle girl catches her dress on a briar and 
is loosened by you; you fear for her fate 
if redoubtable you had not appeared just 
at that moment. Two ants are discovered 
with different views as to the direction 
in which a dead fly should be carried; 
they fight it out on the top of a grass 
blade, ‘struggling mightily; you Det on 
both sides, taking your own odds; and, 
after a terrifying but bloodless conflict, 
your right hand wins, and its victorious 
ant goes off up a stalk of spearmint 
tugging the fly, and the protesting other 
ant after it. You have just recovered 
from this when you see a fox-terrier, out 
on its lawful occasions, dash madly after 
something. You do not know what, but 
from the excessively competent air of the 
terrier you think he got it. In the air 
swallows are taking their evening flights, 
and you notice with surprise that some 
birds swoop with so much more style 
than others, one particularly doing it in 
excellent form. You follow it with your 
eye, stumbling pleasantly over tufted 
hillocks. There are a number who fly 
with charming finish and suavity, not a 
break in their gait, and with all the 
light - hearted ease of the professional. 
You warm genially at finding yourself a 
judge of flying and climb a stile, only 
to discover yourself in a lane lined with 
sloes. Their blue-black ripeness throws 
a great responsibility upon you, but you 
meet it nobly and pick all the laden 
sprays your arm will encircle, trusting 
that some one else will go through the 
later stages. Taking the longest way 
home, you experience that happy glow that 
comes with muddy boots and a. certain 
knowledge of being late for dinner. On 
the way you talk with amazing clever- 
ness, indulging in repartee that startles 
even you, to the delight of your com- 
panion, whom you are at a loss to name 
but like tremendously, in spite of his non- 
existence. It is only fair to add that he 
talks well, too. Now with such a walk 
as this there can be no mistaking. It 
was, of course, in the choicest spots of 
the ambient. So many things happened 
to you and .of so interesting a nature. 
Really vital, one or two of them, especially 
that combat with the ants, the aid and 
encouragement you gave them, the per- 
spicacity you showed in betting on the 
stronger of the two. Oh, it was a re- 
markable walk, only. as some one may 
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contradict: you and baldly say he sees 
nothing ambientish about it, you will not 
tell a soul of anything that happened, 
There are one or two mournful facts 
connected with this subject which it is 
only honest to touch upon. First, those 
charming, tantalizing people who live in 
the ambient and who leave us so desolate 
when they return to it. Sometimes they 
sit next to us at the play or worry over 
baggage in the same custom-house. They 
have all the hall marks of highly de- 
veloped ambientism about them. The way 
in which they chuckle over the climaxes 
and calm the douanier gives you a greater 
insight into the manners of the ambient 
than anything else could do. You wateh 
them in preference to the stage or your 
own clamoring porters, and you hope for 
a time that they have come out of the 
ambient for good, are even going to live 
rather near you from now on; but their 
luggage is all labelled in a way that de 
presses you and back they go, not even 
having noticed that you are an occasional 
sojourner in their country. These little 
happenings, though they try one’s patience 
sorely, do not make you relinquish your 
interest in the magic places. It is your 
absolute sureness of their existence and, 
above all, of their nearness, that makes 
so many things deliciously worth while. 
Turning corners suddenly, for instance—- 








that intoxicating pastime would be an 
ordinary action devoid of all meaning if 


there were not the chance that it might 
throw one across the dusty spaces on to 
the very border of the ambient, and so 
with tables dhéte, with their pell-mell 
possibilities, railway accidents, and rings 
at the door-bell. It may be some one 
you do not know; you cannot be sure, 
but, anyway, the chance is there, That, 
after all, is what the ambient is positively 
abristle with— chance, and so many of 
them are in your favor. If one is any- 
thing of a sportsman or of a flighty dis- 
position or possessed of the precisely 
proper degree of madness there is always 
open to him the blessed game of ambient- 
ing. 





Bricks Made of Glass 


Tue use of glass bricks for building 
purposes is growing in popularity in many 
European cities. As a means of admitting 
light to dark hallways and basements, 
these transparent blocks have been most 
satisfactory, and there has been no loss 
in stability of construction when they 
have been substituted for the ordinary 
clay brick. They are especially adapted 
for any building where cleanliness, light, 
and a uniform temperature are desired. 

Hothouses, hospitals, ice factories, rail- 
road stations, and partitions in the in- 
terior of houses are a few examples in 
which the efficiency of the glass brick has 
been thoroughly tested. In the city of 
Hamburg in a number of instances they 
have been utilized in place of windows, 
thus admitting light in walls which police 
and fire regulations would otherwise have 
required to be blank. For fire- proof walls 
the bricks are made with a wire coating 
to prevent the shattering of the glass when 
subjected to extreme heat. 





The Valet of the Lily 


Many’s the task that I have had— 
Some have been joyous, others sad; 
Some have been easy, by the card; 
Others at times have tried me hard, 
But O what joy, and sunny hours, 
To act as Valet for the Flowers! 


To manicure the Roses’ stem 

And carry water unto them; 

To help them curl their petals rare, 

And keep them ever fresh and fair— 

Tis sweet, indeed, to use one’s powers 
In valeting the fragrant Flowers! 


I love to help the Garden choose 
What it shall wear and what its hues; 
To keep the Pansies’ faces clean 

And trim the Hedge’s locks of green, 
And ready make their vernal bowers 
For the receptions of the Flowers. 


And O what wages rich are mine! 
Fresh currency from bush and vine, 
All promptly paid when they are due 
In coin that rings forever true— 
No other task so richly dowers 

As acting Valet to the Flowers! 


A smile of weleome when I come; 

A hint of pleasures frolicsome; 

And when the daily task is done 

A cloak of tan—gift of the Sun— 

And health and silvery summer showers 

To him who serves the gracious Flowers! 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 





THE PASSING OF A FAMOUS POLICE STATION 


SCOTLAND YARD, THE CELEBRATED HEADQUARTERS OF THE LONDON POLICE, IS 
PEACEABLY BEING DEMOLISHED AT LAST, HAVING ONCE: RESISTED A DYNAMITE 


EXPLOSION BY THE FENIANS IN 
HAS BEEN GIVEN TO THE NEW 
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KETCHUP 


DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


ADE only 

selected tomatoes, 
picked at their prime and 
cooked ever so lightly 
to hold the natural 
flavor, combined with 
purest spices—in kitchens 
of spotless cleanliness. 


The kind that Reeps 


after it is opened 






from 


Not artificially colored. 
Not 
Not 


acid. 





artificially flavored. 
loaded with acetic 


Contains only those in- 
gredients 


Recognized and Endorsed 
by the 
U. S. Government 

Not only our ketchup but a// our pro- 
ducts—soups, canned fruits, vegeta- 
bles and meats, jams, jellies, pre- 
serves, etc.—are pure and unadulter- 
ated and the acknowledged standard 
of quality and delicious flavor. 

Insist upon goods bearing 

our name. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. ; 












Write today for 
our free booklet 
“ORIGINAL 
MENUS,” 
telling what to 
have for break- 
fast, luncheon 
or dinner. 
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BURPLUS reserves in the banks 

wre dwindling to almost nothing, and 

ON only saved from extinction by all 

ANS the old familiar “ shifting of loans,” 

Ga make it plain that, after its absence 

of a couple of years from the situa- 

CAs¥ tion, it is the same old money 

ENS tee market after all. With the surplus 

ew" right on the danger line, Saturday 

mornings and the bank statement are become worth 

while again. This week the surplus is so-and-so much; 

the bank statement comes over the ticker—now you 

see a surplus, now you don’t. Over the cable comes 

the same old message beginning: “ The position of the 

surplus reserves of your banks is not liked here. Cur- 

reney reform—ete.” We have been hearing it right 
along for years. 

The reform of the currency has gone along as far 
as the appointment of a commission to study the ques- 
tion, but, unfortunately, borrowers are interested in 
what they have to pay for money now, rather than in 
what they may have to pay at some future time after 
the currency has been fixed up. What interests them 
is the fact that with the drain on the banks for crop- 
moving cash only just begun, and with business re- 
covering fast in every part of the country, the New 
York banks’ reserve position is such that the surplus 
over legal requirements is with difficulty being main- 
tained. Such conditions are nothing new and in one 
way or another in past years we seem to have been able 
to work out of them, But only, usually, after one of 
those money-market demonstrations which are the 
wonder of the whole rest of the civilized world. Wall 
Street is doing a little advance wondering of its own 
as to whether any pyrotechnics of that kind are on the 
programme for this year. 

Briefly stated, the position now is that the New 
York banks are under the necessity of returning to 
the interior a very considerable amount of cash which 
.the interior banks have been keeping on deposit in the 
metropolis. Due entirely to the great amounts of 
new bank-notes which have been brought into exist- 
ence since the first of the year, money up to within 
a short time ago has been very much of a drug with 
the small banks in the western and southern sections 
of the country. There has happened as a result what 
always happens—the interior banks have been sending 
along their money to some pvint where a better re- 
turn is offered for its use. The little country bank 
sends its cash to the nearest banking point. From 
there the money is sent along to Chicago or St. Louis. 
Eventually it finds its way to New York, where some 
sort of a bid will always be made for it. 

The arrangement works very well until the time 
comes when the little bank out West wants its money 
hack, or rather when the hundreds of little banks all 
over the West al! want their money back, and all at 
the same time. Here, in the East, in the meantime, 
the money has all been lent out by the banks—con- 


servatively, in these days when the experiences of 
1907 are still fresh in mind—but, nevertheless, lent out 
and requiring calling of loans to get it in again. Then 
comes the great question, Can these borrowers whose 
loans must be called readily replace them? On that 
question always more than on anything else depends 
what money rates will do. 

Loans called in by the clearing-house banks can be 
replaced in three ways—with the trust companies, 
with the out-of-town banks and with the foreign 
bankers. There have been times in the past when the 
lending power of these three classes of institutions 
has been so great that an enormous volume of loans 
has been taken over by them without the slightest dis- 
turbance of money rates being caused. Then again 
there have been times when their lending capacity 
has been so limited that they have been quickly 
filled up” and have been absolutely unable to accom- 
modate borrowers whose loans have been called by the 
clearing-house banks. What happens then in the collat- 
eral in question has been seen only too often in the past. 

Considering first the capacity of the trust companies 
for taking over loans, it cannot be said that the 
chances are very good for the banks’ being able to 
transfer to these institutions any very considerable 
part of their burden. As money has come into more 
active demand, the New York trust companies have 
been drawing their money out of the banks where 
they keep much of it on deposit, and lending it out 
themselves, the result of such operations being an 
increase of $160,000,000 in trust company loans since 
the beginning of the year. This is a process which 
will very likely continue to a certain extent; but power- 
ful as are the trust companies, their ability to increase 
loans is not indefinite. The limit has perhaps not 
been reached, but it cannot be so very far off. 

As for the second class of lending institutions on 
whom borrowers whose loans have been called will 
have to rely, the out-of-town banks, much depends 
upon the urgency of the local demand for accommoda- 
tion. When money rates rise, as they have risen here 
during ‘the past few weeks, out-of-town banks having 
money on deposit in New York institutions, which pay 
one and one-half or two per cent. on it, withdraw 
those deposits largely, not really taking away the 
money, but lending it out for their own account. The 
net result of such a transaction is interesting. In 
the first place it reduces the deposit in the New York 
bank, thereby reducing the amount of reserve it is 
required to hold and thus raising its surplus. In the 
second place it supplies some borrower whose loan has 
heen called with fresh accommodation, without, how- 
ever, necessitating the tying up of any cash as reserve. 

The intervention of the out-of-town banks at a time 


By Franklin Escher 


when the New York institutions are under the neces- 
sity of scaling down their loans is thus seen to be a 
very convenient arrangement while it lasts. The only 
trouble with it is that it is not apt to last. It is the 
fact that the interior banks need their own cash at 
home which is responsible for the New York banks’ 
being under the necessity of cutting down loans, and 
under these circumstances it is hardly to be supposed 
that the interior banks are going to stop short in 
their withdrawing process and largely reloan the 
money here. To a certain extent they will do it, that 
depending upen the inducement offered by the money 
rate, but in a general way when the time comes that 
the interior banks need their money home, they need 
it and are in no position to reloan it here, whatever 
inducements may be offered. Though of course it is 
a fact that attractive money rates here mean the re- 
tention of considerable out-of-town money, not per- 
haps urgently needed at home, but which under ordi- 
nary circumstances would be withdrawn by the in- 
terior banks at this time of the year. 

All this was clearly illustrated by the actual events 
of the week ending September 18th (the time when the 
first really decided rise in money rates took place). 
Chicago banks had been drawing drafts so freely on 
their New York balances that such drafts were selling 
in Chicago at a discount of forty cents per $1,000. 
Suddenly money in New York rose to the three-per- 
cent. level. Immediately there was such a slackening 
down in the drawing of drafts on New York, that at 
Chicago the rate on New York fell from forty cents 
discount to par. With the chance that money at New 
York might go much higher, only those Chicago 
bankers who absolutely needed their money continued 
to draw. The rest were content to wait and see how 
the money situation in the East would develop. When 
at the end of a week call money had failed to rise 
above .three per cent., many of them began to draw 
drafts on New York again, and again New York drafts 
began to sell at the seasonable discount. 

No very great amount of loans, then, can be shifted 
on to the trust companies or the inland banks, and the 
question as to the lending capacity and willingness 
of the foreign bankers becomes a matter of the great- 
est practical interest. There have been many times 
in the past when foreign capital loaned in this market 
has saved the money situation from entering on very 
disagreeable phases, and it looks now as though that 
would be the case again this year. 

With regard to the lending capacity of the foreign 
bankers, the exceedingly low rates for money in both 
london and Paris make it plain that there is plenty 
of capital abroad available for lending here should 
its owners choose to make that disposition of it. At 
the time of writing “discount” in London, or, as we 
would say, the time-money rate, is one and_ three- 
fourths per cent., and in Paris it is even lower. Trade 
recovery in Europe has been nothing like what it has 
been here, and nothing like the same demand has 
been made on the money markets. Both Paris and 
London are in the position we were in six months ago, 
when big accumulations of cash in all the banks kept 
money rates down to a low point. 

The foreign bankers have the money to lend; there 
is not the slightest question about that. The only 
question is as to whether they will lend it. That de- 
pends so largely on whether or not they consider the 
situation here sound that the way in which the great 
recovery is regarded abroad becomes an integral factor 
in the situation. 

From the testimony of a dozen prominent men who 
have returned from Europe during the past month it 
would appear that while the foreign bankers may think 
we are driving ahead pretty fast, they have nothing 
but admiration for the way in which the business of 
the country has regained its feet. In a good many 
quarters abroad the opinion seems to be held that the 
stock market might better have been allowed to go a 
slower pace, but nowhere does there seem to be the 
slightest suspicion of the stability of the commercial 
structure. Europe, indeed, from all trustworthy ac- 
counts, is only marvelling at the recuperative ability 
this country has shown. 

And so far as willingness to lend is concerned, confi- 
dence in the stability of the commercial structure is 
what counts. London may or may not believe that 
the price of Union Pacific or Steel is justified, and for 
that reason may not be willing to pay present prices 
for those stocks, but, after all, that has nothing to do 
with London’s willingness to lend money in this market 
at relatively high rates and on sound collateral. If 
the English and French bankers see a chance to lend 
money here at four per cent, as against less than two 
per cent. at home, and are confident about the repay- 
ment of their loans, it makes very little difference to 
them what the level of security prices is or what they 
think of the market in general. Under the circum- 
stances, if they have the money they will lend it. 
They have it at present. 

To what a degree this process of shifting loans to 
the foreign bankers is already going on was well 
shown by the bank statement for the third week in 
September, when a reduction of $30,000,000 in the 
actual loans of the clearing-house banks was accom- 
panied by a rise of only $5,000,000 in the loans of all 
the other city banks and trust companies. That was 
a week of most excited bull speculation on the stock 
exchange, and the other $25,000,000 of loans were cer- 
tainly not all paid off. Part of them may have been 
shifted over on to the inland banks, but by far the 
greater part were simply transferred to the foreign 
bankers. That this is so was proved by the whole 
course of the foreign-exchange market and by the 
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testimony of the brokers who handled the selling of 
the bills of exchange drawn incident to the making 
of the transfer. 

At a price there is plenty of foreign money to be 
had. The day of the reckless drawing of “ finance 
paper” is past, and when the foreign bankers lend 
they want first-class collateral deposited with their 
uecredited agents. But when the collateral is right 
and the standing of the borrower satisfactory, there 
is no trouble about securing plenty of foreign money. 
The showing made by American industry during the 
past year has made Europe believe in us and willing 
to put at our disposal the money we need. 

All very well so far as keeping down money rates 
is concerned, but how about this continuous piling up 
of debt? Since the first of the year, on the score of 
previous loans, of freight rates, interest, American 
tourists’ disbursements, ete., we have accumulated a 
debit on Europe’s books of at least $500,000,000. As 
against that, the balance of trade in our favor up to 
September amounts barely to $61,000,000—not much of 
an offset. Not much encouragement, either, in the 
fact that for the past three months imports have actu- 
ally been running ahead of exports. Normally a bal- 
ance of trade decidedly in-our favor cancels our chronic 
indebtedness. Instead of that happening at present, 
the trade movement is actually adding to what we 
already owe. 

This is a country of great natural resources, and in 
the long run exports will probably swing around again, 
outbalance imports, and begin to cut down what we 
owe abroad. In the meantime, however, we shall 
be fortunate if we do not have to ship away a large 
amount of gold. Unless a money stringency develops 
here, our chances for getting any of Europe’s gold 
this fall are extremely slight, while a heavy and con- 
tinuous outflow early next year is much more likely. 
At that time the bulk of the loans we have been 
making so freely will be coming due and will have to 
be paid off. Unless exports of produce and manufac- 
tures run unexpectedly large before next spring, it is 
hard to see how we shall avoid paying gold then for 
the credit we are borrowing now. 


In all the breaking of records which has ‘been taking 
place in the market, it is a notable fact that the stock 
of the greatest railroad in the United States, the 
Pennsylvania, has remained far below the point at 
which it sold back in 1903. And yet the stock is im- 
mensely popular—was for years, in fact, one of the 
chief of the market leaders. 

A good many people believe that Pennsylvania’s 
popularity as a speculative favorite is coming back. 
A hundred million dollars spent on improvements in 
five years does not appeal as a bull argument to a good 
many people so long as the capital tied up remains 
unproductive, but let the work be finished and the 


sails begin to draw, the proposition becomes very dif-' 


ferent. That was the way with Southern Pacific dur- 
ing the years when all earnings were being turned 
back into the road and the “Street” appraised the 
stock as worth around fifty. In a vague way it was 
understood that the road was being put into better 
shape, but few people realized into just how much 
better shape until the late Mr. Harriman chose to 
show them in August of 1906. Just so Pennsylvania’s 
improvements are fast nearing completion, with but 
comparatively few people realizing what a difference 
they will make. 


Whether or not Mr. Taft in his Boston speech came 
out as strongly in favor of establishing a central bank 
as some papers seem to think he did, is very much of 
a question. That the President believes the central 
bank system to be the correct one is quite true, but 
that is hardly the same thing as strong advocacy of 
the immediate establishing of the system. 

A central bank would mean a pretty radical change 
in our monetary system, and even though in the estab- 
lishment of such an institution may lie the whole 
solution of the vexed currency problem, premature 
action on the part of its supporters would almost 
surely mean only the defeat of the project. It will 
take some time to educate the American people up to 
the idea of a government-controlled bank. Mr. Taft 
fully realizes that. The Boston speech was the open- 
ing gun in an educational rather than an actual cam- 
paign. The subject is a big one and will stand lots 
of studying. 


If the proposed savings-bank system run in connec- 
tion with the post-office is ever adopted, it will accom- 
plish one thing—that of providing a sanatarium for 
the great mass of artificial-priced government twos. 
As the situation stands at present, these bonds are a 
very serious obstacle in the way of currency reform. 
The banks all over the country are tied up with them 
at a big loss, which would speedily become three or 
four times what it is now were the bonds to lose the 
circulation privilege. Such legislation is simply out 
of the question. The banks took the bonds off the 
government’s hands at an average of nearly 103, and 
the government is certainly bound to see that nothing 
is done to further depreciate their price. 

Under the postal savings-bank plan, as proposed, 
the money deposited would be invested in these govern- 
ment two-per-cents., thus giving the banks a chance 
to get out of them. Eventually, it is thought, the 
whole issue would come back into the hands of the 
government, the way being thus cleared for real cur- 
rency reform. A better way of dealing with the present 
existing mass of bond-secured currency may still be 
devised, but no one has yet brought it forward. 
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Sea Water in the Treatment 
of Disease 


A RECENT claim made by science is that 
the human system demands sea water, 
because man was an amphibian before he 
was anything else. 

It is argued that as the earth was 
entirely covered with water when the first 
cells of the living organisms formed 
groups, or collected in the bosom of the 
great deep, the animals must have carried 
in their systems when they emigrated to 
the fresh waters, to the dry land, and to 
the air, and have held throughout their 
evolution, the saline principle which per- 
meated the veins of the sea denizens. 
Man, the amphibian, lived the life of the 
sea; he sprang to life in the sea; and, 
therefore, to be at his best he must have a 
saline environment. 

This is the theory advanced by the 
French savant Quintou: Man’s organism 
is impregnated with salt water in the 
proportions of eight grams chloride of 
sodium to one thousand grams of water. 
On the same principle life is preserved 
on the earth’s surface, because animals 
possess the power to maintain in them- 
selves a temperature equal or nearly equal 
to the temperature of the atmosphere of 
the first stages of the earth. 

To the end that the system may bathe 
in its natural element, Quintou gives 
hypodermic injections of sea water; not 
sea water containing thirty-three grams 
of sodium to one thousand grams of water, 
but sea water and pure water in the pro- 
portions of eight grams of sea water to 
one thousand grams of very pure water. 

No pretension is made to combat in- 
fection. The remedy has no specific value; 
it is nothing more than a natural tonic 
which claims only the power to revivify 
the organism and give strength to man 
for his struggle with the enemies of his 
vitality. 

Having sueceeded in his experiments 
on the red and white corpuscles with sea 
water, and having proved that it is pos- 
sible to replace the lost blood of an animal 
by marine plasma, Quintou experimented 
with human subjects. His fellow doctors 
acclaimed his discovery and _ published 
such convincing opinions concerning it 
that the most sceptical asked themselves 
if sea water might not be the most valu- 
able of aids to the ordinary rest cure. 
No doctor has declared himself in favor 
of eliminating rest, air, or systematized 
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Secured Investments 
Yielding 334% to 6% 


The bonds we own, offer and recom- 
mend are secured either by taxation or 
by first mortgage on tangible property 
with wide margins of security. Our 
large distributing power to customers in 
Thirty-eight States enables us to offer 
you an extensive list of high-class securi- 
ties, which includes 

Fifty issues of good cities, counties and 
school districts. Many of these are legal 
investments for New York and New ~~. 
Municipatiand Savings Banks, Trustees, etc. In 
Bonds this class, we own bonds of St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Omaha, Oklahoma City, 
Tacoma, and other communities. 

Interest yields are 3.85% to 544%. 

To investors whose requirements de- 
mand a greater interest yield than the 
average rate, we offer special issues 
which we have purchased after the most 
rigid investigation, and we recommend 
the security offered. In this class we 
own and offer: ? 

One issue of $250,000, serial, 6% Bonds, 
maturing in from one to twenty years. 
These bonds are secured by nearly 60,000 
acres of high-class land worth many times 
the amount of the indebtedness. The 
payment is provided for by the usual sys- 
tem of taxation against all property,mak- 
ing the debt uniform. The yield is 544%. 
We offer for your selection two high-class 
issues of serial ds secured by first 
mortgage on lands located in territories 
where values are from $40 to $100 per 
Irrigation acre. Mortgage covers water rights, land 
Bonds unsold, rchase-money mortgages on 
land sold and all other p: tty. We 
regard these bonds with The 
yield is 6%. 

With other Bankers, we have participat- 
ed in a loan to the lumber company 
owning the largest and best tracts of pine 
lumber in the South. The bonds are due 
serially with ample sinking-fund provis- 
ions. Over one ion of this issue has 
matured and been promptly paid. The 
yield is 6%. 

_ Send for our special circular describ- 
ing these issues. We own bonds in 
denominations of from $100 to $1,000. 

We also sell bonds on monthly in- 
stallments where reasonable cash pay- 
ments are made. If interested, ask for 
our plan. 

In twenty years’ business, no one has 
ever tost anv principal or interest re- 
sulting from an investment bought from 
us. Correspond with us if you desire 
safety for your means. 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 


Merchants-Laclede Building 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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diet from the marine plasma treatment. 
The treatment would seem to be a power- 
ful auxiliary rather than the sole agent. 
Professor Lalesque of Arachon found that 
the first effect of hypodermic injection of 
sea water (doses, 100, 150, and 200 cubic 
centimetres repeated twice weekly) was to 
induce attacks of fever; but the fever 
decreased, the appetite returned, the con- 
sumptive gained flesh, and the pulmonary 
lesions healed. 

It is the general medical opinion that 
fever is a symptom of inflammation, etc., 
but Quintou declares thgt there is one 
kind of fever: which is a powerful means 
of defence. That is the fever which keeps 
up the circulation of the blood during a 
erisis when weakness inclines the organism 
to give up the struggle for life. This 
theory being true, it would benefit people 
of low vitality to bring them to the tem- 
perature of the first men who lived on 
earth. So far Quintou has done nothing 
but advance his theory. He has not proved 
beyond question that fever is ever salutary ; 
although he has improved the physical 
condition of some of his tuberculosis pa- 
tients and gone so far as to cure victims 
in the second and third stages of the dis- 
ease, other physicians have used the same 
methed without success. One specialist 
of the Faculty of Hospitals of Paris (Dr. 
Rénon) who tried the remedy on fifteen 
tuberculosis patients, giving them doses by 
hypodermic needle of from one hundred to 
two hundred grams of marine plasma, 
found that the fever provoked by the treac- 
ment hastened the rapid aggravation of 
the lesions. 

Dr. Maurice Fleury, who has treated 
some of his patients according to Quintou’s 
method, begins by administering very small 
doses, which he increases very gradually. 
The gradual increase enables the patient 
to habituate himself to the remedy unti! 
he can tolerate large doses. So given, the 
medicine ameliorates the general condi- 
tion, revives the appetite, relieves the feel- 
ing of enervation, and makes it possible 
for the patients to sleep. But so far 
this is all that is appreciable. Fleury 
states that his own experience goes to 
show that no advanced lesion has been 
helped, much less cured, by marine plasma. 
He believes that Quintou’s treatment may, 
if handled with extreme prudence, be of 
use in ordinary cases; but he insists that 
no condition could, under any circum- 
stances, make it possible for him to ad- 
vise a doctor to provoke fever in a con- 
sumption case, “ because”—to quote di- 
rectly from. Fleury’s statement — “ saline 
injections have been known to provoke 
chills and fever and hasten the evolution 
of external tuberculosis.” 





AND HIS CITY 
NAMESAKE 


THE city of Hudson, on the Hudson 
River, about 115 miles north of New York, 
is one of the oldest cities in the common- 
wealth, and holds an enviable reputa- 
tion by reason of its healthfulness and the 
natural beauty of its surroundings. It 
is a quiet, self-contained community, but 
represents a great deal of wealth and has 
not a few flourishing industries. 

It is a singular coincidence that this 
venerable city is the home of one of the 
first of American industries—an industry 
which was the natural outgrowth of our 
settlement by ancestors from Holland and 
Great Britain. Old records and traditions 
have it that Henry Hudson landed from 
the Half Moon on what is now the site 
of the Evans Ale Brewery, described 
in the records as a_ beautiful chestnut 
grove sloping down to a stretch of sandy 
beach. The famous Evans’s Ale Brewery 
was established in Hudson one year after 
the incorporation of that city, which oc- 
curred in 1785. Hudson was founded by 
people from Nantucket, then a very im- 
portant whaling station. These English 
settlers located their thrifty establish- 
nents in the midst of the wide stretch of 
fertile lands in the Hudson Valley which 
were then owned by the Dutch Patroons. 
They brought with them from the old 
country a natural fondness for good old 
ale, and here, as in the still more venerable 
city of Albany, a brewery was one of the 
first of the industries to be established. 
Benjamin Faulkins founded it, and it then 
fell into the hands of the Evans family, 
three generations of which have main- 
tained the high reputation and popularity 
established for its product by the founder 
and have made Evans’s Ale a standard 
production throughout the world. 

The success of this industry is due in 
no small measure to the jealous care with 
which the Evans family have maintained 
the reputation of their product. Every 
traveller on the Hudson River Railroad 
who passes the city of Hudson notices the 
enormous brewery establishment at the 
base of the city, back from the river, which 
bears in r= letters the sign of the fa- 
mous and venerable Evans's Ale estab- 
lishment, 
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The President of the United States 


works for 80,000,000 people all the time. 


He needs rest and change to keep him 


fit for his work, and yet he cannot neglect 
his official duties, he must always be 
within reach. 


When Washington was president he 


rode his horse as far as Mount Vernon 
and kept in touch by messenger with the 


affairs of state. 


The President to-day 


has a wider range and can seek the cool- 
ing breezes of the New England coast. 


The long distance telephone keeps him 


in constant communication with the 
capital and the nation. 


The railroad will carry him back to 


Washington ina day, but usually he need 
not make even this brief journey. The 
Bell telephone enables him to send his 


voice instead, not only to Washington but 
to any other point. 


The Bell system performs this service 
not only for the President, but for the 
whole public. 


This system has been built up so 
gradually and exténded so quietly that 
busy men hardly realize its magnitude or 
appreciate its full value. 


Forty thousand cities, towns and vil- 
lages are connected by the Bell system, 
which serves all the people all the time. 


The Bell telephone has become the implement 


of a nation. 


It increases the sum total of 


human efficiency, and makes every hour of the 
day more valuable to busy men and women. 


The highest type of public service can be achieved only by one policy, one system, 
universal service. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone is The Center of the System | 








Bills of exchange bought 
and sold... Cable ‘Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and ‘l'rav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
cates of Deposit. 
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is no time to begin to wonder if your imsurance 
is all right. You should know now. Don't put 
off another day looking up your policies. If 
they are in the Hartford don’t worry. For 

99 yearsit has promptly paid every honest 

loss. If not in the Hartford and they 
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Miss Anglin as “Helena” and John Findlay as “Dr. Lavendar,” A scene from the first act of “ The Awakening of Helena Richie.” Miss Mar- 
garet Anglin as “Helena” and Master Raymond Hackett as “ David Allison” 


the third act of “The Awakening of Helena Richie” 
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In this scene, from the first act of the play, the characters (from left to right) are: Eugene Ormonde as “ Lloyd Pryor,” John Z pes 
Findlay as “Dr. Lavendar,” Master Raymond Hackett as “ David Allison,” and Miss Margaret Anglin as “Helena Richie” and 


SCENES FROM THE CURRENT PLAYS 


THE DRAMATIZATION OF MARGARET DELAND’S FAMOUS NOVEL, “THE AWAKENING OF HELENA RICHIE,” AT THE SAVOY THEATRE 
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The Great American Architect 


Tue death of Charles Follen McKim, 
senior member of the firm of McKim, 
Mead, & White, architects, marks the 
passing of one of the most able Ameri- 
cans in that profession, a man whose 
ability was recognized the world over. 


Mr. McKim was born in _ Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, on August 24, 
1847, and aiter attending the public 


schools there he entered the Lawrence 
Scientific School of Harvard University, 
where he graduated in 1867. From 1869 
to 1870 he studied in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and, returning to 
this country two years later, he began 
to practise his profession as an archi- 

















The late Charles F. McKim 


tect. He met William R. Mead in 1877, 
and soon after they entered into a part- 
nership. Stanford White was taken into 
the firm two years later. 

In 1890 Harvard University conferred 
upon Mr. McKim the honorary degree of 
A.M., and four years later Bowdoin Col- 
lege granted him the same honor. King 
Edward VII. presented him with a gold 
medal in 1903 as a token of his appre- 
ciation of the American architect’s work. 
Mr. McKim was an honorary member and 
vice-president of the American Institute 
of Architects and of the National Academy, 
a member of the New York Art Com- 
mission and the Accademia di San Lucca 
in Rome. and the founder of the Amer- 
ican Academy at Rome. 





FOUND: A SUM OF 
MONEY 


(Continued from page 17.) 

“T thought of that, sir, and it makes 
me feel that my luck is very hard; but 
I am pressed for my sister’s living and 
my own, and I am afraid some people will 
think I took the money myself and then 
invented the story. No, sir, I shall pay 
it as best I can—if it isn’t my money 
that you found.” She looked at me with 
resolution. I had just noticed the pale- 
ness in her cheeks; since the flush from 
her rapid walking had gone, they looked 
almost transparent. 

I pondered for a full minute. “It 
seems to me that it is your money,” I 
replied. ‘I decided when I found it that 
I wasn’t going to be cheated by a dis- 
honest claimant, and I’m not. People 
have been coming here all day, but you 
are honest enough to make me believe 
the money is yours.” 

She stared at me in astonishment. I 
took the roll of bills from my pocket and 
pressed it into her motionless hand. I 
ushered her to the door and closed it be- 
fore she had said anything. A moment 
later came a knock. I opened the door 
and found her standing with the bills 
in her hand and tears in her eyes. 

“Excuse me, sir; I didn’t thank you. 
But I lost only twenty-five dollars, and 
there is very much more than that here.” 
She seemed dazed and reached out the 
bills toward me. 

“TI didn’t say it was your money I 
found, my dear,” I replied; “I merely 
said that. the money I found was yours. 
Now you please take my luck and sub- 
stitute it for yours. If the person who 





lost what I found should turn up, I can 
afford to pay the money back.” Then | 
laughed and shut the door. 

I did not trouble to stop at the Carvers’ 
house, on Marlborough Street, when I 
went home a little later. I had not seen 
my wife since the day before, so before 
dressing for dinner I went into her sit- 
ting-room for a domestic chat in front of 
the fire. The events of the day would 
be interesting enough to amuse her, even 
in the midst of social things. I found 
her sitting in an easy-chair before the 
crackling blaze in a blue tea-gown whose 
filmy lace set off her pretty head with 
its wavy light brown hair. 

“ Hello, dearie!” she said as I entered, 
turning her head slightly and stretching 
out one white arm vaguely toward me to 
be received as a handshake or a caress, as 
I might see fit. I interpreted it as the lat- 
ter. I drew up another chair beside her. 

“ Tired?” I asked. 

“No, dear, but mad.” 

“Mad! What’s the matter? 
appointing or servants fresh?” 

“Oh no, Louis, but I’ve done such a 
stupid thing! Now don’t be very mad 
with me! Do you know yesterday I had 
been out all the afternoon and when I 
came back it was dark, and what do you 
think? When I changed my dress I found 
T had lost all my money—over a hundred 
and fifty dollars—out of my pocket!” 

“How much was it and where—er—I 
mean —that was extremely careless of 
you, dear,” I answered. 

“Louis, it’s sweet of you not to scold 
me! But don’t you think we might ad- 
vertise for it?” she asked. 

“ Advertise!” I exclaimed. ‘ You needn’t 
imagine, my dear, that the man who 
found it has got the moral courage to 
own up!” 


Hat dis- 





The Shifting Sands of Cape 
Hatteras 


Every navigator along our Atlantic 
coast fears the treacherous shoals of Cape 
Hatteras and the heavy gales which are 
so frequently encountered there.  Al- 
though the name of this promontory is 
familiar to most Americans, its natural 
features are known but to a few because 
of its inaccessibility. Situated at a sharp 
bend in the long narrow strip of sand 
which lies off the mainland of North 
Carolina and encloses Pamlico Sound, the 
position of the cape is particularly iso- 
lated. There is no railroad within a hun- 
dred miles and no regular-means of trans- 
portation exist along the beach. 

The sandy point of Cape Hatteras is 
constantly shifting beneath the pounding 
of the waves, and the beach apparently 
is moving farther out into the ocean. 
About a quarter of a mile inland lies 
the skeleton of a vessel, only the stumps 
of her masts and bowsprit projecting from 
the hummocks of sand. When she was 
wrecked, more than twenty years ago, the 
broken ship lay in the shallows where it 
had drifted ashore, but since then a long 
stretch of beach has been built up outside 
of her. 

The barren wastes of sand in the neigh- 
borhood of Cape Hatteras are favorite 
breeding-places for many species of water- 
fowl, as are also the tiny islands on the 
edge of Pamlico Sound. Gulls, terns, 
herons, and occasionally pelicans may be 
seen there during the summer months, and 
since the game laws are being enforced 
more strictly the number of birds is on 
the increase. 





Catching Germs in an 
Air-filter 


A Frencu physiologist, Prof. Charles 
Richet, of the Academy of Medicine, has 
recentiy made public in detail a descrip- 
tion of his newly invented apparatus for 
purifying the air in rooms. The design 
of this filter is an adaptation of the prin- 
ciple involved in the experiments for de- 
termining the number of germs in the 
air as performed by the Director of the 
Mont-Souris Observatory at Miquel. 

Professor Richet’s invention consists of 
a ventilator driven by electricity and 
capable of displacing two hundred cubic 
metres of air an hour. A reservoir con- 
taining glycerine is fastened immediately 
beneath the fans of the ventilator. When 
the fans rotate they draw up fine drops 
of this glycerine and scatter it in a spray 
along the cylindrical walls that encase the 
ventilator. The air particles, in their 
passage through the ventilator, come in 
contact with this spray of glycerine, and 
the microbes, dust, and spores, which are 
always present in the atmosphere, adhere 
to the viscous drops and fall to the bot- 
tom of the apparatus. This method corre- 
sponds to nature’s wholesale purification 
of the atmosphere when there is a heavy 
rainfall. 

Professor Richet believes that the use 
of this apparatus would be ‘most effective 
in preventing contagion by the germs of 





scarlatina, smallpox, and tuberculosis. 





A Remarkable Car for $2,000 


OR the first time the automobile 
market offers you a car of es- 
tablished reputation at a price so 

near the price of cheap, untried cars, 
that you cannot afford to “ economize” 
—you cannot afford to buy a car you 
will want to trade 
of in another year 
for a more satis- 
factory car. 

Real economy 
—and perfect auto- 
mobile satisfaction 
for, either the man 
who has never had 
a car or the man who has had many— 


is found in this big 1910 sensation— : 


the new Haynes Model 19 for $2,000. 
No other automobile with reputation 
and character approaching this new 
Haynes Model has ever been sold at 
under $3,000. 

It is the first time the rnanufacturer 
of an acknowledged standard auto- 
mobile has ever offered the public a 
thoroughly high-class car at any- 
where near the price asked for cars 
that are more or less of an experi- 
ment and that are made to sell in big 
quantities. 

This new Haynes is for the man 
who is through experimenting (or 
who wants to avoid it), and who is 
ready to pay a moderate price for a 
car of proven quality. 

It is built for the hundreds of con- 





servative, long- headed buyers who 
want a car that they know will give 
perfect satisfaction—that will be an 
economical car to run—a simple car to 
handle—a car built to stand up under 
the usage that breaks down the cheap 
car—and a car that 
can be used with 
pride in the com- 
pany of the hzghest- 
priced automobiles, 








Whether you 
buy this car or 
not, you owe to 
yourself to investigate it. 

A Haynes at $2,000 is certainly too 
good a proposition to ignore if you 
are on the market for any kind of a car. 

Mail coupon below and we will send 
booklet giving full details of this superb 
car, and will advise you where you can 
secure a demonstration. 


| Haynes Automobile-Co., 
140 Main St., Kokomo, Ind. 

a Please forward literatute concerning your Model 
19, and advise where I can have a demonstration 
should I desire it. | 

s 


Haynes Automobile Company 
140 Main Street Kokomo, Ind. 














CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “CLEVELAND” 


18,000 tons, brand new, 
superbly fitted 


Roun THE WORL 


Sols, ONE STEAMER‘: ENTIRE CRUISEconveriere 


With elevator, grill room, gymnasium, 
deck swimming pool. 


FROM NEW YORK, OCTOBER 16, 1909 


nearly four months, costing only #650 AND UP, 
including all necessary expenses; princely traveling 
in balmy climates. Entertainments, lectures, card par- 
ties, and chaperonage for ladies. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :—Madeira, Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, Burma, Java, Borneo, Phil- 
ippines, China, Japan. An unusual chance 
to visit unusually attractive places. 


CLARK’S 12th Annual CRUISE 


To THE ORIENT 


By S. S. Grosser Kurfuerst 


Seventy-three days, including 24 days in Egypt and the 
Holy Land (with side trip to Khartoum), costing only $400.00 





and up, including shore excursions. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, 
Malta, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, the Riviera, etc. ickets 
good to stop over in Europe, to include Passion Play, etc, 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 


Millions of Fine Post Cards 
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If you have never before tried 


Hunyadi 
Janos 


Best Natural 
Laxative Water 
FOR 
CONSTIPATION 
Try it now 

Ask your physician 
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HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢ 50¢ 


& $129 Bottles. 





Ihe Voice of Reason 
“Drink it for {4 
Health and 


Contentment” 


First in 
Quality and 
Character 


iCaittanil stage ltvaee @Orletal 


BIAIZ 


MILWAUKEE 


Order a case sent home 
Ask for it at the Olub, Cafe 
or 
insist on v Blatz. ad 


ee 
Correspondence invited direct. 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE 





CENTS 13 WEEKS 

In this illustrated nation- 

al weekly all the import- 

ant news of the wand is 
stated fairly, briefly,for busy v 
readers, Dale foreign summary, popular novels condensed, odd sketch- 
es, home diversions—many original ike tures of rare interest. it is reliable, 


entertaining—rue paper for the home, Takes place of $3 to $4 papers. 


Send 25c now for 13 weeks to Pathfinder, Wash., D. C. 








OSCAR WILDE 


‘*A maker of lovely fairy tales, a critic of 
society whose epigrams had a singular, 
dynamic disintegrating power,” 


THE FIRST LOW-PRICED 


definitive de luxe edition of the Works 
of Oscar Wilde, handsomely bound. 
The price and erms are so excep- 
tional as. to bring the books within 
the reach of every book-lover. 


HS a philosopher, dramatist, poet, novelist, 
wit, satirist and master of epigram and 
paradox, Oscar Wilde was one of the radiant 
personalities of his age. Whatever we may 
think of him as aman, we must acknow ledge 
that as a writer he has given us some of the 
most in spiring, kindly and helpful literature 
in the English language. 


HE Novels, Short Stories and Poems in- 
clude everything Wilde ever wrote and 
also ‘‘ The Ballad of Reading Gaol,’’ previously 
to be obtained only in a separate volume ; and 
several other poems which have heretofore been 
printed only for private circulation. Wilde was 
undoubtedly the supreme playwright of his 
generation. Juring one season he had four 
ylays running successfully in London, and, a 
Fe 2w years later, three plays running simulta- 
neously in America. 


HEN this edition, which is absolutely 
complete, giving all of Oscar Wilde's 
writings, and is strictly limited, is exhausted, 
as we think it soon will be, we have every 
reason to believe that it will’ be impossible to 
secure a set of. Oscar Wilde except at an almost 
prohibitive price. 


MAIL THIS TO-DAY 








= 
THE PEARSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
435 East 2th Street, New York City. 
Please send me sample pages and illustrations of 
Oscar Wide, with the real story of his life, 
free of charge and without obiigation to me. 


Name 


Adidress.....++++ Crececceecccceseescsecccoceseseccccceces eee 
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Wait, Watch, and Listen 


In the home a re- 


privacy of his own 
tired officer of the army, whose services 
have been notable, tells his personal 
friends some things concerning the army 
which are of interest and value which 
the writer is permitted to give, imper- 
sonally, to the public for their informa- 
tion. This officer says: 

‘Ever since the President 
his desire to have the Regular Army re- 
duced by eight thousand men the news- 
paper men have been misled, and the peo- 
ple have been befogged, with all sorts of 
statements indicating that it will require 
close calculations and a lot of scientific 
figuring to accomplish that result. All 
of this has come directly or indirectly 
from staff officers who have ends of their 
own in view. 

‘Tf you will wait, watch, and listen 
you will learn that the proposed reduction 
of the army is an easy matter rather than 
a difficult problem. In Washington you 
an. wait and watch and listen on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue almost any day, and you 
will hear the musie of a brass-band play- 
ing a dirge. You will see the band march- 
ing westward: following it, you will see 
a caisson with a_ flag-covered coffin 
strapped upon it: and you will see a 
squadron of cavalry escorting that caisson 
and coffin to Arlington Cemetery. If you 
will wait and listen, you will soon hear 
a bugle sounding “taps” and then a 
volley of musketry; and the army has 
been reduced-to the extent of one soldier. 
Thus it is being reduced wherever there 
is a regiment, battalion, or battery. 

* Now, there is another matter of in- 
terest which you will find is forcing itself 
to the front. The staff officers are recom- 
mending, and they will soon be urging 
upon the Congress, appropriations pro- 
viding for about one hundred additional 
officers in the army. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that the Congress will disregard 
those recommendations and urgings. 

“T am a retired officer. The govern- 
ment pays me three-fourths of full pay. 
The government must continue to pay me 
that amount as long as I live. If it were 
not for the prospect of retirement we 
should not have superior men for officers. 
Young men who enter the army as of- 
ficers do so with retirement in view. They 
sacrifice the chance of getting rich for the 
certainty of being safe in old age. 

“Now, there are about five hundred 
retired officers who are, like myself, per- 
fectly capable of filling desk positions and 
other ‘soft snaps’ which are now en- 
joyed by younger men. For H 


announced 


myself, | 
should be very olad to be ordered on duty 
in the War Department or at some de- 
partment headquarters. 

“Now, with five hundred army officers 
on the retired list and with fully half ot 
them able and willing to do active duty, 
I do not see either reason or excuse for 
the employment of an additional hundred 
officers on the active list of the army. 
The purpose is to provide more staff posi- 
tions and other easy berths for about a 
hundred of the mature officers, while the 
additional officers would be required to 
do the duties which they desire to shirk. 

“President Taft has been Secretary of 
War, and he knows how top-heavy the 
War Department is with officers on de- 
tails there; and if the new Secretary of 
War does not know how to fend off the 
wiles of the staff officers by whom he is 
surrounded the President will know how 
to help him do so. 

“But even if they should induce the 
Secretary of War to make official recom- 
mendation that additional officers be pro- 
vided for by liberal appropriations, I hope 
that the Congress will disregard those 
recommendations for increased expendi- 
tures. The army appropriation bill is 
now annually more than one hundred 
million dollars. In my humble opinion, 
unless the increases in the cost of main- 
taining the army are stopped, there will 
come a time when the people of this Re- 
public will become alarmed and_ violent. 
As a man who has seen upward of forty 
vears of army life, IT say that the retired 
army officers can easily fill all desk posi- 
tions and do all staff dutv; and the men 
now enjoying those positions might  bet- 
ter be with their regiments attending to 
their proper and lawful. duties.” 





The Lure of the Lottery 


VTur establishment by the government 
of Cuba of a national lottery has caused 
quite a stirring of an ancient desire in 
the hearts of thousands of American citi- 
zens, and the United States postal au- 
thorities are on the alert to see that no 
tickets come into the country through the 
mails. To stake a dollar and stand the 
chance of winning a fortune appeals to 
the least romantie mind, and many a good 
citizen sighed deeply when the famous old 
Louisiana lottery held its last grand 
drawing. 


It is hard to argue that there is any 
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moral turpitude in buying a_ lottery 
ticket. and—though perhaps that proves 
nothing, as it has been said that the devil 
could quote Scripture for his ends—the 
Bible has been much invoked in favor of 
the great wheel of chance. By lot it was 
determined which of the goats should be 
offered to Aaron; by lot the land of 
Canaan was divided, and by lot Saul was 
marked out for the kingdom. By lot it 
was decided to whom Christ’s vesture 
should be given whole instead of rend- 
ing it. 

The origin of the lottery is lost in 
antiquity, and practically every govern- 
ment of Europe has at one time or an- 
other resorted to the lottery as a means 
of raising money in times of stress, as 
did America during the Revolution, a 
lottery having been authorized by the 
Continental Congress; and for a_ time 
lotteries were common in New England, 
they being held when it was desired to 
build a new church, open roads, or other 
publie works. 

The first lottery on record in England 
was drawn in London in 1569, the pro- 
ceeds being devoted to publie purposes. 
Four hundred thousand lots were drawn 
for the prizes of cash and silver plate, 
and for four months nothing else was 
thought or talked of, and the delight of 
the winners and the despair of the un- 
fortunates seemed equally exaggerated. A 
perfect epidemic of lotteries followed, 
there being no laws upon the subject, and 
soon there were lottery tailors, lottery 
tea merchants, lottery barbers (who, with 
ach shave at threepence, gave a_ ticket 
that might draw a ten-pound prize), lot- 
tery shoe -blacks, lottery eating - houses 
where for sixpence a plate of meat and 
the chance of drawing sixty guineas were 
given, and so on down to a sausage-stall 
in a narrow alley, where it was written 
that he who bought a farthing’s worth of 
sausage might realize a capital of five 
shillings! 

Even to-day the longing to awake and 
find himself wealthy is strong in the 
breast of the Britisher, as evidenced by 
the fact that every year the British postal 
authorities seize thousands of letters con- 
taining tickets and money intended for 
the purchase of tickets, the laws on the 





subject of lotteries being very similar io 
those of the United States. Some idea 
of the extent to which the illegitimate 
traffic is carried may be gained from the 
fact that 150,000 lottery circulars which 
had been posted at one office were recently 
seized in England. The postage that had 
been paid on them amounted to $3,000. . 

Despite all precautions, however, the 
trade in lottery tickets is large, and it is 
estimated that every week about $2,500 
goes out of London alone for Italian State 
Lottery tickets and that about $1,500 
comes back in winnings. The German and 
French State lotteries are also well 
patronized. About three years ago one 
Englishwoman drew a prize of $50,000. 
and only a short while ago a Britisi 
soldier drew a prize of 3,169 pounds. _ 

On the Continent many dramatic scenes 
follow the distribution of the lottery prizes, 
and, oddly enough, many of the largest 
prizes are drawn by very poor people. 

The lottery element is also introduced 
in the issue of French municipal bonds, 
bonds of certain numbers drawing very 
large prizes. It is said that at the pres- 
ent time there is held in France something 
like $600,000 which has never been claimed 
by winners in the bonds lotteries. 

Not many years ago any one was at 
liberty to run a lottery in France, but 
so much fraud was practised that an act 
was passed requiring that all lotteries 
must be sanctioned by the government, 
and to obtain this sanction it must be 
proved that the lottery is a matter of 
public utility, such as the raising of funds 
for a public charity or the floating of 
municipal or government bonds and enter- 
prises. If the lottery is general—that is, 
for all France—the drawing is held under 
the supervision of the Home Office. The 
drawings for French government, muni- 
cipal, and other loans, in connection with 
which premiums are always given, are 
held with open doors, and the drawings 
take place at the Credit Foncier, being 
presided over by the governor of the bank. 

The State Weekly Lottery of Italy, 
already mentioned as drawing some slight 
toll from London, is immensely popular 
in its own country and yields the gov- 
ernment an annual profit of about 
$8,000,000. 





The Baby on the Dragon Throne 


THANKS to a curious whim of fate, the 
youngest emperor now living is oceupy- 
ing the oldest throne in the world, namely, 
Hsuan Tung, the baby Emperor of China. 
Since the sudden death of his young and 


Prince Regent issues the child’s orders 
and decrees, and a yamen of statesmen 
participate in the councils by which the 
nelicies of state are determined; but the 
infant still too young for toys is uni- 
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From the “Far Eastern Review” 


feeble father, the late Emperor, and of 
his grandmother. the Empress-Dowager 
Tsi An, who really governed China over 
his head, this little baby has, at least in 
name, ruled the Flowery Kingdom. A 


versally hailed as His Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor. He is the standing child 
in the picture. The little mite in the 
teakwood chair is his younger brother,’ 
His Imperial Highness, Prince Pu-Chieh. 
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The Treacheries of Quicksand 


To most persons the word “ quicksand ” 
gives a sensation of horror similar to 
that produced by the thought of a snake, 
and many sensational accounts have given 
to quicksand almost human attributes. 
No ordinary observer would be able to 
distinguish dry quicksand from any other 
sand, and the average person would be 
unable to restore to it its “ quick” prop- 
erties, even if he tried. If water is 
mixed with the quicksand, the mass does 
not become mobile, and if the water is 
drained off the sand will be found firmly 
packed. 

Quicksand is, comparatively, very light, 
weighing about 94 pounds to the cubic 
foot, while other forms of sand run as 
high as 171 pounds. Quicksand, when ex- 
amined under the microscope, will be 
found to have rounded corners, like river 
sand, as distinguished from “ sharp” sand. 
It is quicksand that is used in_hour- 
glasses and egg-glasses, partly because of 
its fineness and partly because it does not 
eventually cloud the glass by scratching, 
as would the sharp sand. It is to its 
lightness that quicksand owes its deadly 
qualities, and a demonstration of how it 
becomes “ quick” may be given by_ plac- 
ing a quantity in a bucket and adding 
water by pressure through a hole in the 
bottom, allowing the water to overflow 
very slowly when it has worked up through 
the sand. The upward current will be 
found to loosen the sand and to raise the 
surface very slightly, separating and lu- 
bricating the particles so that they are 
easily displaced. 

The bucket now contains genuine quick- 
sand. The sand, owing to the support 
it receives from the water, has its weight, 





or supporting power, reduced proportion- 
ately, weighing, in the water, but 321, 
pounds as against 94 pounds when dry. 
Bulk for bulk, the mixture is nearly twice 
the weight of a man, but is too mobile to 
give support, and too thick to swim in. 
In its natural state, presenting an ap- 
parently firm surface, resembling simply 
damp sand, it is the most deadly man- 
trap conceivable. 

Quicksand requires in all cases an up- 
ward current which is not quick or strong 
enough to break through in the form of 
a spring—ordinarily, water flowing over 
quicksand will not make it dangerous. 
It may be formed in tidal rivers and on 
the shores of tidal seas by the rising tide 
saturating a porous stratum of ground 
below high-water mark, and when the tide 
falls a return current is established 
through the porous (sandy) ground with 
a sufficient velocity to loosen the sand 
and make it “ quick.” 

A permanent quicksand is found where 
a slow current of fresh water finds its 
way to the surface of the sand bed, either 
in the bottom of a stream or elsewhere. 
Quicksands that are encountered during 
the sinking of walls and foundations are 
due to the influx of water when the work 
gets below “spring level,” or the level of 
the water in the ground at that particular 
spot. The sand, being deprived of the 
lateral support of the water in the exca- 
vation, is pushed in from behind by the 
water currents flowing from all sides. 

One of the most peculiar and gruesome 
characteristics of quicksand is that it 
will soon engulf any object cast upon its 
surface, no matter how light that object 
may be—even a perfectly dry stick. 





























A small pedestal for so large an animal 


A NEW FEATURE OF THE CIRCUS 
MLLE. CARMENCITA HAS ACCOMPLISHED A REMARKABLE FEAT IN TAMING AND 
EDUCATING A BULL TO PERFORM VARIOUS EVOLUTIONS IN THE SHOW RING. 
THIS ACT IS NOW BEING PRODUCED AT A CIRCUS IN BERLIN. 








The Logical Way 


to do com- 
bined 
writing 
and adding 
is on a 
combined 
writing 
and adding 
machine 


Remington Typewriter 
with Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 
is the only general writing machine which adds. 
It is. the only adding and subtracting machine 


which writes. 


It is the only machine which 


affords the maximum of labor saving in com- 
bined writing and adding work. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 











Your best negatives 
deserve, and your 
poorer negatives 
need :— 


VELOX 


Velox is the only paper that 
is made with sole reference 
to the requirements of the 
amateur. The best develop- 
ers and finishers of amateur 
work use Velox exclusively 
because it is the only paper 
that works properly with neg- 
atives made under the harsh 
conditions of lighting that the 
amateur almost invariably 
encounters. 


Don’t permit anybody to insult 
your negatives with an inferior 
substitute. 


If your developer and finisher 


doesn’t use Velox, write us; 
we willtell you of one who does. 


NEPERA DIVISION, 


Eastman Kodak Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Tie task of perfecting EVANS’ ALE 
is never done—Onward and Upward 
is the keynote of its achievement for 
the past 123 years. It typifies some- 


thing more than a brand. 
Leading Dealers and Places. 
€. HW. EVANS & SONS, HUDSON, N. Y. 














Club Cocktails 7 


A Bottled Delight 


When you mix acocktail, 
you take chances, When 
you use CLUB COCK. 
TAILS you don’t even 
have to mix. Just pour 
over cracked ice and 
you’ll have the most deli- 
cious and satisfy- 
ing drink you ever 
tasted. 
They can’t help 
being better than 
the mixed at 
random kind. 


Martini (gin 
base) Man- 
hattan(whis- 
key base) 
are always 
popular. 


G.F.HEUBLEIN |) mARTIA 
& BRO. bps 
Hartford 
New York 
London 


a 4. 
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Drawn By Wic_mot Lunt 


THE VICAR (introducing a member of his flock to the new curate). 


of my old sheep, Mr. Scroggins.” 


“One 


—From “‘ The Sketch.” 








While Rock 


“*The World’s Best Table Water ’’ 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “Richard’s Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bound 


and illustrated humorous book. Sent for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 





ae Street’s Famous— 


CIGARETTES 


4 APRN 
RHE CHemeRRORRREER 





Strictly hand-made, of purest Turkish Tobacco, 
not to be had in retail stores, Box of 100, 
prepaid, $2.00. Sample box of 50, pre- 
paid, $1.00. 

Special Cigarettes with your initials on each, 
100, prepaid, $2.00. 

These Cigarettes are extremely popular among 
discriminating smokers, and will please you. 
Order to-day. Prompt shipment. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 


R. MORGAN @ CO. 








———80 Wall Street, NEW YORK on—! 





This 
Publication is 
Printed With 


Branch Offices 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO. 

PHILADELPHIA 








Astronomy 
With the Naked Bye 


By Garrett P. Serviss 


At last here is a little book on astronomy 
for us who want to know just the plain 
things about the stars. No telescopes, no 
special knowledge required—and it reads 
like a novel—only better. 

With Many Charts and Ilustrations 
Net $1.40 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
WORKS BY 


CHARLES A. CONANT 


The Principles of Money and Banking. 
In the demand for literature on finan- 
cial subjects, this work deserves special 
consideration. It is a new and com- 
plete exposition of its subject. 

Two Volumes, Price, $4.00 net 


The Principles of Banking. Complete in 
itself as to the subject of banking, 
being the second volume of the pre- 
ceding comprehensive work. 

One Volume, $1.75 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 

















Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. A 
pleasing aromatic for all wine, spirit and soda 
beverages. A delightful tonic and invigo- 
rator. At wine merchants and druggists. 





Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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AUNTEp 


SALTIMORERY*: 


ay 


ANAHANOS 
BauimoRE 





HUNTE 


BALTIMORE 


EXHILARATES THE SPIRIT 
AND RESTORES THE TONE 
OF LANGUID NATURE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbe 
WIL LANAHAN & SON Beltimose: Mae” 
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Show that distinctive 
treatment and highly devel- 
oped character made pos- 
sible only by the aid of a 
most exacting clientele. 


The range of examples in 
readiness compasses all in- 
dividual preferences, from 
the Banker's Gig to the 
impressive Demi- Coach. 
This obviates annoying 
delays in delivery. 
Catalog to prospective 
buyers. 


The French Carriage Co. 
(FERDINAND F. FRENCH) 
Designers, Builders, Distributors 
92 to 98 Summer Street, Boston 
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Nast 


and 


Harper’s Weekly 


The Great Cartoonist’s Biograpny 
offered to readers on very special terms 





His Period and His Pictures 


By 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


BIOGRAPHY AND A HISTORY 
A —Nast the man, Nast the Car- 

toonist, and a review of his share 

in the great events his pencil 
treated in criticism—often as the voice 
of the country shaping those events. 

Mr. Paine had exceptional opportu- 
nities to know Nast, and the book is 
filled with a rich store of biographical 
material and historical side-light. 

The book is additionally valuable as 
a history of the cartoon and its develop- 
ment, along with the changes in pro- 
cesses of engraving and reproduction. 

Hundreds of Nast’s cartoons and other 
drawings are given, as well as many 
additional illustrations, historical and 
personal. 


Large Octavo. Gilt Top. 
$5.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers New York 


600 pp. 











—, Lhe 
“a8 Book 


This remarkable 
book is offered to 
readers in connection 
with a year’s sub- 
scription to Harper’s 
Weekly. 

For $8.00 the 
book will be sent 
postpaid and Har- 
per’s Weekly mailed 
to your address for 
one year. 

The number of 
copies of the book 
available for this pur- 
pose is limited. It 
is advisable to send 
orders immediately. 









































